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PREFACE 



This little volnme has grown out of a short 
course of lectures on the synonyms of the New 
Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties as 
Professor of Divinity at King's College, I have 
more than once addressed to the theological students 
there. It seemed to me that lectures on such a 
subject might hdp, in however partial a measure, 
to supply a want, of which many of the students 
theiiiselves are probably conscious, of which those 
who have to do with their training cannot help 
being aware. The long, patient and exact studies 
in philology of our great schools and universities, 
which form so invaluable a portion of their mental, 
and, I will add, of their moral discipline also, can 
find no place during the two years or two years and 
a half of the theological course at King's College. 
The time itself is too short to allow this, and it is 
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in great part claimed bj other and more pressing 
studies. Some, indeed, we rejoice to find, come to 
ns possessing this knowledge in a very respectable 
degree already ; while of others much more than 
this can be said. Yet where it does not already 
exist, it is quite impossible that it can be more than 
in part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it even in those who go forth fi*om us with general 
theological acquirements, which would bear a fa- 
vourable comparison with the acquirements of those 
trained in older institutions. It is a matter of re- 
gret, when in papers admirable in all other respects, 
errors of inexact scholarship are to be 'found, which 
seem quite out of keeping with the amount of in- 
telligence, and the standard of knowledge, which 
every where else they display. 

Feeling the immense, value of these studies, and 
how unwise it would be, because we cannot have 
all which we would desire, to forego what is possi- 
ble and within our reach, I have two or three times 
dedicated a brief course of lectures to the compara- 
tive value of words in the New Testament — and 
these, with some subsequent additions^ and some 
defalcations, have supplied the materials of the 
present volume. I have never doubted that, set- 
ting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 



impairt, being to be taught rather by God than iten, 
there are fern things which we should hare more at 
heart than to awaken in onr scholars an enthusiasm 
for the grammar and the lexicon. We shall hare 
done much, very much for those who come to us 
for theological training and g^nerallj for mental 
guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their hands ; if we can make them 
believe that with these, and out of these, they may 
be learning more, obtaining more real and lasting 
acquisitions, such as will stay by them, such as will 
form a part of the texture of their own minds for 
ever, that they shall from these be more effectually 
accomplishing themselves for their friture work, 
than from many a volume of divinity, studied be- 
fore its time, even if it were worth studying at all, 
crudely digested, and therefore turning to no true 
nourishment of the inner man. 

But having now ventured to challenge for these 
lectures a somewhat wider audience than at first 
they had, it may be permitted to me to add here a 
very few observations on the value of the study of 
synonyms, not any longer considered in reference 
to our peculiar needs, but generally ; and on that 
of the synonyms of the New Testament in particu- 
lar ; as also on the helps to this study which are at 
present in existence. 

The value of this study as a discipline for 
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traLomg the mind into dose and accurate habits of 
thought, the amount of instruction which maj be 
drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth 
which it may yield, all this has been implicitly 
recognized by well-nigh all great writers — for well- 
nigh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discemers of words — ex- 
plicitly by not a few who have proclaimed the 
value which this study had in their eyes. And in- 
structive as in any language it must be, it must be 
eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken by 
a people of the finest and subtlest intellect ; who 
saw distinctions where others saw none ; who di- 
vided out to different words what others often were 
content to huddle under a common term ; who were 
themselves singularly alive to its value, diligently 
cultivating the art of synonymous distinction,* and 
sometimes even to an extravagant excess;* who 
have bequeathed a multitude of fine and delicate 
observations on the right distinguishing of their 
own words to the after world. 

And while thus, witii reference to all Greek, 
the investigation of the likenesses and differences 
of words appears especially invited by the charac- 
teristic excellences of the language, in respect to 

' The 6p6fiaTa 9uup€h', Plato, Laehet, 197 dL 
• lA Frotoff. S11 abe. 
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the Greek of the New Testament, plaiiilj there are 
reasons additional inviting ns to this stndj. If by 
it we become aware of delicate variations in an 
author's meaning, which otherwise we might have 
missed, where is it so desirable that we should not 
miss anything, that we should lose no finer inten- 
tion of the writer, than in those words which are 
the vehicles of the very mind of God? If it in- 
creases the intellectual riches of the student, can 
this anywhere be of so great importance as there, 
where the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove 
spiritual riches as well ? K it encourage ihoughtftil 
meditation on the exact forces of words, both as 
they are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or in any way unveil to us their marvel and 
their mystery, this can nowhere else have a worth 
in the least approaching that which it acquires 
when the words with which we have to do are, to 
those who receive them aright, words of eternal 
life ; while out of the dead carcases of the same, if 
men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, all 
manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as they 
have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently 
the oTot;^eta of Christian theology, and he who will 
lot begin with a patient study of these, shall never 
make any considerable, least of all any secure, ad 
vances in this : for here, as everywhere else, disap • 
1» 
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pcdntment awmits him who thinks io posseae tbQ 
whole without &nt poeaessiag the parts, of which 
that whole is composed. Now it is the very nature 
and necessity of the. investigation of synonyms to 
compel such patient investigation of the forces of 
words, such accurate weighing of their precise 
value, absolute and relative, and in this its merits 
as a mental discipline, consisk 

Yet neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 
general, nor specially in respect of those of the 
New Testament, can it be affirmed that we are even 
tolerably furnished with books. Whatever there 
may be to provoke occasional dissent in Doderlein's 
Latemische Syrumyme wnd Ebymologieen^ yet there 
IS no book on Greek synonyms which for compass 
and completeness can bear comparison with it ; and 
almost all the more important modem languages 
of Europe have better books devoted to their syno- 
nyms than any which has been devoted to the 
Greek. The works of the early grammarians, as of 
Ammonius and others, supply a certain amount of 
important material, but cannot be said even remote- 
ly to meet the needs of the student at the present 
day. VdmeFs SynonymiseJiea Worterlmchj Frank- 
furt, 1822, an admirable little volume as far as it 
goes, but at the same time a school-book and no 
more, and PiUon's SynanymeB Chrecs^ of which a 
translation into Englisli was edited b; the late 
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T. K. Arnold, London, 1850, are the only modem 
attempts to supply the deficiency; at least I am 
not aware of any other. But neither of these wri- 
ters has allowed himself space to enter on his sub- 
ject with any fulness and completeness ; while the 
references to the synonyms of the New Testament 
are exceedingly rare in Vomel ; and though some- 
what more frequent in PiUon's work, are capricious 
and accidental there, and in general of a meagre 
and unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclu- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. 
Tittman, De Synon/yrrm m Novo Testa/mentOy Leip- 
sic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and I 
have certainly no intention to speak slightingly of 
the work of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar — above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assistance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author ; and may thus lie under, or seem 
to others to lie under, the temptation of unduly 
claiming for the ground which we would occupy, 
that it is not occupied abeady ; this must not wholly 
shut our mouths in respect of what appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann's seems to me still to leave room 
for another on the subject of the synonyms of the 
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New Testament. It sometimes travek very slowly 
over its ground ; the synonyms which he selects for 
discrimination cannot be esteemed always the most 
interesting, nor, which is one of the most important 
things of all, are they always felicitously grouped 
for investigation ; he often fails to bring out in sharp 
and clear antithesis the diflferences between them ; 
while now and then the investigations of later 
scholars have quite broken down the distinctions 
which he has sought to establish. Indeed the fact 
that this book of Tittmann's, despite the interest 
of its subject, and its standing alone upon it, not 
to speak of its republication in England and in 
English,' has never obtained any considerable cir- 
culation among students of theology here, is itself 
an evidence that it has not been felt to meet our 
wants on the matter. 

The work which is now oflfered, is, I am perfect- 
ly aware, but a slight contribution to the subject — 
small in respect of the number of synonyms con- 
sidered,* which might easily have been doubled or 

' Biblical Cabinet, vols. iii. xxxvii. Edinburgh, 1888, 1887. It 
must at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly had a 
fair chance. Nothing can well be imagined more incorrect and 
more slovenly than this translation. It is often unintelligible, 
whei*e the original is perfectly clear. 

* I have not thought it worth while to dispose these synonyms 
in alphabetical ord^r. The fact that only one in each pair or group, 
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trebled ; many of the most interesting having re- 
mained untouched by me ; and also, as I am pain- 
fully aware, with manifold deficiencies, most proba- 
bly with some mistakes, even in the treatment of 
these. The conclusions at which I have arrived 
may rest sometimes on too narrow an induction : it 
is possible that a larger knowledge would have com- 
pelled me to modify or forego them altogether. I 
can only say that I have not consciously passed 
over any passages which would have made against 
my distinction ; and that on this and any other sub- 
ject in the volume I shall most gladly receive in- 
struction and correction ; while yet, in conclusion, 
I will not fear to add that, with all this, the book is 
the result of enough of honest labour, of notices 
not to be found ready to hand in Wetstein, or Gro- 
tius, or Suicer, in German commentaries, or in lexi- 
cons (though I have availed myself of all these), 
but gathered one by one during many years, to 
make me feel confident that any who shall hereafter 
give a better and completer book on the subject, 
will yet acknowledge a certain amount of assistance 
derived from these preparatory labours. 

Let me only add how deeply thankful I shall 

can be arranged according to such law, renders the dispoBition 
nearly, if not altogether, nseleea. On the other hand, I have 
sought, by si-«ffioient indexes^ to assist the reader's references to the 
book. 
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be to Him who caa alone prosper the work of our 
hands, if my book, notwithstanding its deficiencies 
and imperfections, shall be of any service to any in 
leading them into a closer and more accurate inves- 
tigation of His Word, and of the riches of wisdom 
and knowledge which are therein contained. 

Itohxnbtoei^ Mi»yt 1864. 
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SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



§i. — ^Etctckfjo'laj awa^toyrit ircanjyvpi^, 

^EicKKfjala is one of those words whose history 
it is peculiarly interesting to watch, as they obtain 
a deeper meaning, and receive a new consecration 
in the Christian Church ; which, even while it did 
not invent, has yet assumed them into its service, 
and employed them in a far loftier sense than any 
to which the world had ever put them before. 
The very word by which the Church is named is 
itself an example — a more illustrious one could 
scarcely be found — of this gradual ennobling of a 
word. For we have iscKXtfo-la in three distinct 
stages of meaning — the heathen, the Jewish, and 
the Christian. In respect of the first, itcKXtfaia, 
as all know, was the lawful assembly in a free 
Greek cily of all those possessed of the rights of 
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citdzenship, for the transaction of public affairs 
That ihey were swmmoned is expressed in the latter 
part of the word ; that they were summoned ovit 
of the whole population, a select portion of it, in- 
cluding neither the populace, nor yet strangers, nor 
those who had forfeited their civic rights, this is 
expressed in the first. Both the callmg^ and the 
calling outj are moments to be remembered, when 
the word is assumed into a higher Christian sense, 
for in them the chief part of its peculiar adaptation 
to its auguster uses lies.^ It is interesting to ob- 
serve how, on one occasion in the New Testament, 
the word returns to this its earlier significance 
(Acts xix. 32, 39, 40). 

^E/cxXfja-ia did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step from the heathen 
world to the Christian Church : but here, as so 

* Both these points are well made by Flacius Illyricus, in his 
Cflama ScripturcBy s. v. Ecclesia : Quia Ecclesia a verbo irccXeTv venit^ 
hoc obsepvetup primnm ; ideo conversionem hominum yocationem 
vocari, non tantnm quia Dens eos per se snumque Yerbum, qaasi 
damore, vocat; sed etiam quia sicut hems ex turbft. famnlomm 
certoB aliquos ad aliqua singularia mnnia evocat^ sic Dens quoque 
turn totum populum sunm Tocat ad cnltum suum (Hos. xi. 1) turn 
etiam singnlos homines ad cartas singnlaresque fnnctiones. (Act 
ziii. 2.) Quoniam autem non tantum vocatur Populus Dei ad cul- 
turn Dei, sed etiam yocatur ex reliqul turb& aut confosione generis 
hnmani, ideo dicitur. Ecclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata divinitns ex reli- 
quft. impionim colluvie, ad cnltum celebrationemque Dei, %t aeter- 
nam felicitatem. 
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often, the Septaagint supplies the link of connexion, 
the point of transition, the word being there pre- 
pared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them two 
constantly recurring words, namely nn? and ^np. 
For these they employed generally, and as their 
most adequate Greek equivalents, awa^ywyri and 
ifCKXfjaia. The rule which they seem to have pre- 
scribed to themselves is as follows — to render nns 
for the most part by awaytoyi] (Exod. xii. 3 ; Lev. 
iv. 13 ; Numb. i. 2, and altogether more than an 
hundred times), and whatever other renderings of 
the word they may adopt, in no single case to ren- 
der it by i/cKXtfa-la. It were to be wished that they 
had shown the same consistency in respect of bnp ; 
but they have not ; for while i/cK\rjaia is their stand- 
ing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. xx. 2 ; 1 Kings 
viii. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too 
often render this also by awajtoyq (Lev. iv. 13 ; 
Numb. X. 4 ; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five and 
twenty times), thus breaking down for the Greek 
reader the distinction which undoubtedly exists be- 
tween the words. Our English translation has the 
same lack of a consistent rendering. Its two words 
are ' congregation ' and * assembly ; ' but instead of 
constantly assigning one to one, and one to the 
other, it renders tv^^ now by ' congregation ' (Lev. 
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X. 17 ; Numb. i. 16 ; Josh. ix. 27), and now by ^ as- 
sembly ' (Lev. iv. 13) ; and on the other hand, ^np 
only sometimes by ^assembly' (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 
Chron. xxx. 23), but much oftener by * congrega- 
tion ' (Judg. xxi. 6 ; Josh. viii. 35). There is an 
interesting discussion by Vitringa {De Synag. Vet. 
pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction between these two 
Hebrew synonyms ; the result of which is summed 
up in the following statements : Notat proprie bnp 
universam alicujus populi multitudinem, vinculis 
societatis unitam et rempublicam sive civitatem 
quandam constituentem, cum vocabulum tfxs ex 
indole et vi significationis suae tantuni dicat quem- 
cunque hominum coBtum et conventum, sive mino- 
rem sive majorem (p. 80). And again : Svpoytayi], 
ut et m5, semper significat coetum conjunctum et 
congregatum, etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, 
sed ij ifCfcXrjala [— ^p] designat multitudinem ali- 
quam, quae populum constituit, per leges et vincula 
inter se junctam, etsi ssBpe fiat ut non sit coacta vel 
cogi possit (p. 88). 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remember- 
ing too the probable etymological connexion be- 
tween Vnp and the Greek Kokelp, and thus its rela- 
tionship, once removed, with iKKXrjaia, as indeed 
also with the old Latin * calare,' and our own * call,' 
we shall see that it was not without due reason 
that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 18 ; xviii. 17) and His 
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AposHes claimed this, as the nobler word, to desig- 
nate the new society of which He was the Founder, 
being, as it was, a society knit together by the 
closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent 
of space. 

Yet' for all this we do not find the title ifCKKfja-la 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion ; that too was " the Okurch in the wilderness" 
(Acts vii. 88) ; for Christian and Jewish diflfered 
only in degree, and not in kind. Nor yet do we 
find awayfoyij wholly renounced by the Church ; 
the latest honourable use of it in the New Testa- 
ment, indeed the only Christian use of it there, is 
by that Apostle, to whom it was especially given to 
maintain imbroken to the latest possible moment 
the outward bonds connecting the Synagogue and 
the Church (Jam. ii. 2). Occasionally also by the 
early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance (^. ad 
PoVyc, 4), we find awa^wf/\ still employed as an 
honourable designation of the Church, or of her 
places of assembly.- Still there were causes at 
work, which could not but induce the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the application of this 
name to themselves ; which led them in the end to 
leave it altogether to those, whom in the latest book 
of the canon the Lord had characterized for their 
fierce opposition to the truth even as " the synor 
gogue of Satan" (Bev. iii. 9). Thus the greater 
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fitness and nobleness of the title iKKKnjaia has been 
already noted. Add to this that the Ohnrch was 
ever rooting itself more predominantly in the soil 
of heathendom, breaking off more entirely from its 
Jewish stock and stem. This of itself would have 
led the fEuthfnl to the letting fall of avy<vy<oyi]j a 
word at once of nnfrequent use in classical Greek, 
and permanently associated with Jewish worship, 
and to the ever more exclusive appropriation to 
themselves of ifCKXajnui^ so familiar already, and of 
so honourable a significance, in Greek ears. 

It wiU be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augustine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to expect, was only half in 
the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies 
to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask 
himself whether they would hold good there, as was 
beforehand improbable enough, he finds the reason 
for attributing awwyayyv ^ tit© Jewish, and iicicXfj' 
a-ia to the Christian Church, in the fact that ' con- 
vocatio ' (= itcKKirjala) is a nobler term than ^ con- 
gregatio ' (= avpa^myrj)^ the first being properly 
the caUmg together of meny the second the gatJieT' 
mg together {fiongregatAoy from congrego^ and that 
from gr^ of catUe^ 

^ JEnarr, in P«. Ixxzi. 1. In sjnagogft, populnm Isradl aocipi- 
mus, quia et ipsorum proprie synagoga dioi solet^ quamvis et £o- 
^wUk diota sit NoBtri yero Ecolesiam nunqiiam synagogam dlxe- 



Tke iNarfpfpv; difESsrs firom the iicdKayfia in this, 
that in the itaeXa^iaj a» has been noted already, 
there lay ever the sense of an assembly that haa 
come together for tbei transaction of business. The 
ircanfyvpiVi^ on the other hand, was a great assembly 
for purposes of festal rejoicing ; and on thi^ account 
it is ibund joined continually with iopml^^ as by 
Philo, VU. Mo%. ii. 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; cf. Hos. ii. 
11 ; ix. 5 ; the word having given us * panegyric/ 
which is properly a speech made on such an occa- 
sion. Business might grow out of the &ct that 
such multitudes were assembled, since many, and 
for various reasons, would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the circumstance ; but only in the same 
way as a ' fair ' grew out of a ' feria,' or holy-day. 
Strabo (x. 6) notices the business-like aspect which 
the iravriyvpei^ commonly assumed : ^ re wavijyvpi^ 
ifiiropucov Tt irpa^fia : cf. Pausanias, x. 32. 9 ; and 
this was to such an extent the prominent character 
of them, that the Romans translated wavrjyvpi^ by 
the Latin 'mercatus,' and this even when the 

runt, Bed semper Ecclesiam: siye discemendi oaiis9ft» siye quod 
inter eongregataonem, unde synagoga, et conyocatioiieiD, nude Ec- 
eleflia nomen aocepit^ diatet aliqaid ; qnod scilicet congregom et 
peoora solent^ atqne ipsa proprie, qnorom et gregeB proprie did- 
mus ; convoeaH antem magis est ntentium ratione, sicnt sunt homi- 
DCS. So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Froyerba 
formerly ascribed to Jerome {Opp* yoL y. p. 688). 
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Olympic games were intended (Oicero, 2ki9o. v. 3 ; 
Jastin, xiii. 6). These with the other games were 
eminently, though not exclnsiTely, the ira$»iyvp€i/9 
of the Greek nation (Thncyd. i. 26). K we keep 
this festal character of the iramffvpt^ in mind, we 
shall find a peculiar fitness in the employment of 
this word at Heb. xii. 28 ; where only in the New 
Testament it occurs. The Apostle is there setting 
forth the communion of the Ohurch militant on 
earth with the Ohurch triumphant in heaven, — 
with that Ohurch from which all labour and toil have 
for ever passed away (Rev. xxi. 4) ; and how could 
he better describe this last than as a ircanfyvpvi^ than 
as the festal assembly of heaven? 



§ ii. — dcioTTf^j deorrf^. 

Nbtthkb of these words occurs more than once 
in the New Testament : detoTq^ only at Eom. i. 20 ; 
OeoTff; at Ool. ii. 9. We have rendered both by 
* Godhead ; * yet they must not be regarded as iden- 
tical in meaning, nor even as two different forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have 
separated off from one another, and acquired differ- 
ent shades of significance. On the contrary, there 
is a real distinction between them, and one which 
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gronnds itself on their different derivations ; deirvfi 
being from 6e69, and deiSrrj^, not from to OeioPj 
which might be said to be the same thing as 6£d9, 
but from the adjective OeuK. Comparing the two 
passages where they severally occur, we shall at 
once perceive the fitness of the employment of one 
word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Rom. i. 20), St. Paul is declaring how much of 
God may be known from the revelation of Himself 
which He has made in nature, from those vestiges 
of Himself whi<5h men may everywhere trace in 
the world around them. Yet it is not the personal 
God whom any man may learn to know by these 
aids ; He can be known only by the revelation of 
Himself in His Son ; but only His divine attributes, 
His majesty and glory. This Theophylact feels, 
who gives ^LteyaXetony? as equivalent to deiorrf^ here; 
and it is not to be doubted that St. Paid uses this 
vaguer, more abstract, and less personal word, just 
because he would aflSrm that men may know God's 
power and majesty from His works ; but would not 
imply that they may know Himself from these or 
from anything short of the revelation of His Eter- 
nal Word.' But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9), 
St. Paul is declaring that in the Son there dwells 
all the folness of absolute Godhead ; they were no 

'Cicero (Tuse, i 18): Multi de IMis pravA sentiont; omnM 
tamen asae yim et naturam diTinam arbitrantnr. 
2 
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mere rays of divine glory which gilded Him, light- 
ing up His person for a season and with a splendour 
not His own ; but He was, and is, absolute and 
perfect God ; and the Apostle uses deorrf^ to express 
this essential and personal Gtodhead of the Son. 
Thus Beza rightly : Non dicit : t^i^ detoTtrray i. e. 
divinitatem, sed r^v deoTrfTa^ i. e. deitatem, ut ma- 
gis etiam expresse loquatur ; ... 17 detorr)^ attributa 
videtur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare. And 
Bengel : Non modo divinsB virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura. De Wette has sought to express the dis- 
tinction in his German translation, rendering Oeionff 
by ^ Gottlichkeit,' and OeoTry: by ' Gottheit.' 

There have not been wanting those who have 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St. Paul ; and they rest this denial on the assump- 
tion that no such difference between the forces of 
the two words can be satisfactorily made out. Bu» 
even supposing that it did not appear in classic 
Greek, this of itself would be in no way decisive 
on the matter. The Gospel of Christ might for all 
this put into words, and again draw out from them, 
new forces, latent distinctions which those who hith- 
erto employed the words may not have required, 
but which were necessary for it. And that this 
distinction between ' deity ' and ' divinity,' if I may 
use these words to represent severally deortf^i and 
ffeUmf;^ is one which would be strongly felt, and 
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which therefore would seek its utterance in Chris- 
tiaA theology ; of this we have signal proof in the 
fact that the Latin Christian writers were not con- 
tent with 'divinitas,' which they found ready to 
their hand in the writings of Cicero and of others ; 
but themselves coined ' deitas ' as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek deorr}^. We have 
Augustine's express testimony to the fact {De Civ. 
Dei, vii. 1) : Hanc (Uvinitatem, vel ut sic dixerim 
ddtatem ; nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros non 
pigetj ut de Greece expressius transferant id quod 
iUi d^&rqra appellant, &c. Cf x. 1, 2. But not to 
urge this nor yet the several etymologies of the 
words, which so clearly point to this difference in 
their meanings, examples, so far as they extend, go 
to support the same. Both deortf^ and Oeumj^, as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are 
of late formation ; and one of them, deortf^ is ex- 
tremely rare ; indeed only a single example of it 
from classical Greek has yet been brought forward 
(Lucian, loarom. 9) ; where, however, it expresses, 
in agreement with the view hero affirmed, Godhead 
in the absolute sense, or at least in as absolute a 
sense as the heathen could conceive it. ©€16x179 is 
a very much commoner word ; and all the instances 
of its employment with which I am acquainted also 
bear out the distinction which has been here drawn. 
There is ever a manifestation of the divine, there 
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are divine attributes, in that to which 0€i&ni^ is at- 
tributed, but never absolute personal Deity. Thus 
Lucian, {De Oalvm. 17), attributes detorry; to He- 
phfiBstion, when after his death Alexander would 
have raised him to the rank of a god ; and Plutarch 
speaks of the OeioTq^ T179 '^v^^^ (-^^ Pldc. Phil. v. 
1 ; cf. De Isid. et Oavr. 2 ; SuU. 6), with various 
other passages to the Kke effect. In conclusion, it 
may be observed, that whether this distinction was 
intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, by St. 
Paul or not, it established itself firmly in the later 
theological language of the Church — the Greek 
Fathers using never deiorrj^^ but always deorri^, as 
alone adequately expressing the essential Godhead 
of each of the Three Persons in the Trinity. 



§ iii. — Upov, v(w. 

We have only in our Version the one word 
^ temple,' with which we render both of these ; nor 
is it very easy to perceive in what manner we could 
have indicated the distinction between them ; which 
is yet a very real one, and one the marking of which 
would often add much to the clearness and preci- 
sion of the sacred narrative. Te/oov is the whole 
compass of the sacred enclosure, the rifievo^^ in- 
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eluding the outer conrte, the porches, porticoes, and 
other bnildings subordinated to the temple itself 
Nao9, on the other hand, from vaiw^ ' habito,' the 
proper habitation of Ood, is the temple itself, that 
properly and bj especial right so called, being the 
heart and centre of the whole ; the Holy and the 
Holy of Holies. This distinction, one that existed 
and was recognized in profsuie Greek and with 
reference to heathen temples, quite as much as in 
sacred Greek and with relation to the temple of the 
true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183), is one, I be- 
lieve, always assumed in all passages relating to 
the temple at Jerusalem, aUke by Josephus, by 
Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in the 
New Testament. Often indeed it is explicitly 
recognized, as by Josephus, {Antt. viii. 3. 9), who, 
having described the building of the vao^ by Solo 
mon, goes on to say ; Naov S' €^oi>0€v Upov ^KoSo/jLvf' 
aeif hf rerpaywvfp a^fAari. In another passage 
{Ant^. xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek- 
ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share 
in the rebuilding of God's house {av^KaraaicevaxTah 
TOP vaov). This is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2) ; 
but, according to his account, it was permitted to 
them a^LKVovfidvois ch to iepov aifieiv rov Seov — 
a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, who might not, 
under penalty of death, pass beyond their own 
Court (Acts xxi. 29, 80). 
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The distinction may be brcmglit to bear with 
advantage on several paeeagee in the New Testar 
ment When Zachariae entered into ^' the temple 
of the Lord " to bum incense, the people who wait- 
ed his return, and who are described as standing 
"without" (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the 
temple too, that is the tepov, while h« alone entered 
into the vaifii^ the ^ temple ' in its more limited and 
auguster sense. We read continually of Christ 
teaching ' in the temple * (Matt. xxvi» 66 ; Luke xxi. 
37 ; John viii. 20) ; and perhaps are at a loss to 
understand how this could have been so ; or how 
long conversations could there have been maintain- 
ed, without interrupting the service of God. But 
this is ever the kpov^ the porches and porticoes of 
which were eminently adapted to such purposes, 
as they were intended for them. So too the money 
changers, the buyers and sellers, wifli the sheep 
and oxen whom the Lord drives out. He repels 
them from the t€/>6i/, and not from the vaa^, Lreve- 
rent as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared 
to establish themselves in the temple properly so 
called (Matt. xxi. 23 ; John ii. 14). On the other 
hand, when we read of another Zacharias slain 
" between the temple and the altar " (Matt, xxiii. 
36), we have only to remember that ' temple ' is 
1/009 here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, which 
may perhaps have presented itself to many — ^this, 
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namely, Was not the altar in the temple! how 
then could any locality be described as hetioeen 
these two ? In the iepovj doubtless, the brazen altar 
to which allusion is here made was, but not in the 
vao^, " in the court of the house of the Lord ^ (cf. 
Josephus, AnM. viii. 4. 1), where the sacred histo- 
rian (2 Chron. ziiv. 21) lays the scene of this mur- 
der, but not in the house of the Lord, or ku(9 itself. 
Again, how vividly does it set forth to us the 
despair and defiance of Judas, that he presses even 
into the wwfe (Matt, xxvii. 6), into that which was 
set apart for the priests alone, and there casts down 
before them the accursed price of blood 1 Those 
expositors who affirm that here vao^ stands for Upovy 
should adduce some other passage in which the one 
is put for the other. 



§ iv. — eirmfida), eVey^o). {ahla, JXey^^o?.) 

One may * rebuke' another without bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any fault on his 
part ; and this, either because there was none, and 
the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust ; or 
else because, though there was such fiEiult, the re- 
buke was ineffectual to bring the offender to own 
it ; and in this possibility of * rebuking ' for sin. 
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without 'convincing'* of sin, lies the distinetion be- 
tween these two words. In hriritiav lies simply the 
notion of rebuking ; which word can therefore be 
used of one unjustly checking or blaming another; 
in this sense Peter ' rebuked ' Jesus {fip^aro hnrm- 
fiavy Matt zvi. 22 ; cfl xix. 13 ; Luke xviii. 39) : 
— or ineffectually and without any profit to the 
person rebuked, who is not therefore made to see 
his sin ; as when the penitent thief ' rebuked ' 
{hrerifui) his fellow malefactor (Luke xxiii. 40 ; cf. 
Mark ix. 26). But iKiyx^tv is a much more preg- 
nant word; it is so to rebuke another, with such 
effectual wielding of the victorious arms of the 
truth, as to bring him, I do not say to a confession, 
but to a conviction, of his sin ; just as in juristic 
Greek, it is not merely to reply to, but to refute, an 
opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of pas- 
sages in the New Testament ; and how much deep- 
er a meaning does it give them. Thus our Lord 
could demand, " Which of you oonvinceth {ikeyxei) 
Me of sin?" (John viii. 46.) Numbers rebuked 
Him ; numbers laid sin to His charge (Matt. ix. 3 ; 
John ix. 16) ; but none brought sin home to His 
conscience. Other passages which will gain froYn 
realizing the fulness of the meaning of iki^x^"^y ^^® 
John iii. 20 ; viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25 ; but above 
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all, the great passage, John xvi. 8 : " When He 
[the Comforter] is come, He will rej^rove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment ;" so 
we have rendered the word&, following in our * re- 
prove ' the Latin * arguet ; ' although few, I think, 
that have in any degree sought to sound the depth 
of our Lord's words, but will admit that ' convince,' 
which unfortunately our translators have relegated 
to the margin, would have been the preferable reii- 
dering, giving a depth and fulness of meaning to 
this work of the Holy Ghost, which ' reprove ' in 
some part &ils to express/ ''He who shall come 
in my room, shall so bring home to the world its 
own ' sin,' my perfect ' righteousness,' God's coming 
'judgment,' shall so 'convince' it of these, that it 
shall be obliged itself to acknowledge them ; and 
in this acknowledgment may find, shall be in the 
right way to find, its own blessedness and salva- 
tion." 

Between alria and . ekeyxo^ a difference of a 
similar character exists. Alria is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to 

* Lampe gives excellently well the force of this ikfy^ti : Opns 
Doctoris, qui Teiitatem quffi hactenus non est agnita ita ad con- 
Bcientiam etiam renitentis demonstrate ut yictas dare manns coga- 
tor. See an admirable discussion on the word, especially as here 
used, in Archdeacon Hare's MUHon of the Oomfarter, Ist edit pp. 
628—644. 

2* 
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anticipate ; and thnfi it conld be applied, indeed it 
was applied to the accasation made against the Lord 
of Glory Himself (Matt, xxvii. 87); bnt IXey^o^ 
implies not merely the charge, but the tmth of the 
charge, and the manifestation of the truth; nay 
more than tliis, very often also the acknowledgment, 
if not outward, yet inward, of the truth of the 
charge on the side of the party accused ; it being 
the glorious prerogative of the truth in its highest 
operation not merely to assert itself; and. to silence 
the adversary, but to silence him by convincing him 
of his error. Demostiienes, Con, Anchrot p. 600 : 
Ildfi'/roXv XoiSopia re xal alria K€j(a>piafAipov iarlp 
iXefyXOV, atria fiev yap iarof^ orav ri^ ^iK^ XP^^^ 
fuvo^ Xoy^ fjLfj irapaayriTai irlarw^ £v Xeyei' SXjeyxo^ 
Sif orav &v &v elwjf rt9, Kal raKr^de^ ofiov Sel^. 
Comp&re Aristotle, Hhet. ad Alex. 18 : "EXeyj^o? 
€<m fi€V b fiTf ivvdrov a\\a>9 ^ew aW' oJrra>9» (09 
Y)p^h Xeyofxep. By our serviceable distinction be- 
tween ^ convict ' and ' convince ' we maintain a dif- 
ference between the judicial and the moral IXeT^o?. 
Both will meet together in the last day, when every 
condemned sinner will be at once ' convicted ' and 
' convinced ; ' all which is implied in that " he was 
speechless" of the guest who was found by the 
king without a marriage garment (Matt. xidi. 12 ; 
of. Rom. iii. 4). 
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Majbtf would deny that there is any room foi 
Bynonymous discrimination in respect of these two 
words, aflBffming them to be merely diflferent spell- 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used ; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place in 
a book of synonyms would of course disappear ; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they affirm is 
perfectly true — namely, that avdfffffui and avaJBefia^ 
like evfyrffia and eipefia^ hrlBviiML and eiridefia^ must 
severally be regarded as having been at first only 
different pronunciations, which issued in different 
spellings, of one and the same word. But it is cer- 
•^in that nothing is more common than for slightly 
different orthographies of the same word finally to 
settle and resolve themselves into different words, 
with different provinces of meaning which they 
have severally appropriated to themselves; and 
which henceforth they maintain in perfect inde- 
pendence one of the other. I have elsewhere given 
a considerable number of examples of the kind ; 
and a very few may here suffice : 0pda<ys and ddpao^j 
'Thrax' and 'Threx,' 'rechtlich' and 'redlich,' 
* harnais ' and * hamois,' ' allay ' and ' alloy,' That 
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which may be affirmed of all these, may also, I am 
persuaded, be affirmed in respect of avaJSrifia and 
avaJBefui. Whether this were so or not was a ques- 
tion debated with no little heat by some of the 
great early Hellenists, and names of weight and 
importance are ranged on either side; Salmasius 
being the greatest name among those who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in 
Hellenistic Greek ; Beza among those who denied 
it. Perhaps here, as in so many cases, the truth 
did not absolutely lie with the combatants on either 
part, but lay rather between them, though much 
nearer to one part than the other ; the most reason- 
able conclusion, after weighing all the evidence on 
either side, being this — that such a distinction did 
exist, and was allowed by many, but was by no 
means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek avdffvffia is quite the predomi- 
nant form, and that which alone Attic writers allow 
(Lobeck, Phrynichtcs, pp. 249, 446). It is there the 
technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or 
otherwise exposed to view in their temples, all by ' 
the Komans termed * donaria,' as tripods, crowns, 
silver and golden vases, and the like, were called ; 
which were in this way separated for ever from all 
common and profane uses, and openly dedicated to 
the honour of that deity to whom they were present- 
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ed at the first (Xenophon, Anab, v. 3. 5 ; PausaniaB, 
X.9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek, a new thought demanded to find 
utterance. Those Scriptures spoke of two ways in 
which things and persons might be holy, set apart 
for God, devoted to Him. The children of Israel 
were devoted to Him ; God was glorified m them : 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him ; God 
was glorified on them. This awful fact, that things 
and persons might be devoted to Him for good, and 
for evil ; that there was such a thing as being " ac- 
cursed to the Lord " (Josh. vi. 17 ; cf. Deut. xiii. 16 ; 
Numb. xxi. 1 — ^3) ; that of the spoil of the same 
city, a part might be consecrated to the Lord in 
His treasury, and a part utterly destroyed, and yet 
this part and that be alike dedicated to Him (Josh, 
vi. 19, 21) ; that in more ways than one a thing 
might be holy to Him (Lev. xvii. 28), — claimed its 
expression and utterance now, and found it in the 
two uses of one word ; which, while it remained the 
same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And 
here let it be observed, that those who find separa- 
tion from God as the central idea of dvdOefia, are 
quite unable to trace a common bond of meaning 
between it and avdOrffmy which last is plainly sepa- 
ration to God ; or to show the point at which they 
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diverge from one another. Rather 
to God in both cases.* 

Already in the Septnagiiit we 
avaOrifia and avdOefut disengaging 1 
one another, and from a confused a 
use. How far, indeed, the distincf 
there, and whether universally, it 
mine, from the variety of reading 
tions ; but in one of the later criti 
of Tischendorf, 1850), many passf 
stance as Judith xvi. 19 ; Lev. xx 
appear in some earlier editions- 
distinction, are observant of it. 
ment the distinction that ava 
the * sacrum' in a be 
is invariably maintained, 
deed, that the passages there I 
enough to convince a gainsayeJ 
to hazard the feet that they fall 

^ flaciuB niyricus {Olavis ScripturoB, 
\j explains the manner in which the 
meanings imfold themselves from a sinj 
est res ant persona Deo obligata aut 
hominibus est pietatis cansft oblata : si** 
singularia aliqua piacnla yelnti in buos 
eomprobante et deolarante id etiam hoi 
enim de cansft. Deus ynlt aliquid ha 
acceptumque ac sibi oblatum ; vel ta- 
{r» ae castigationi subjeotum ao debit 



; of it. 
avdOfffii 
sense, i 
I Iti]( 
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wisdom wherewith the inspired writers keep aloof 
from all words, the employment of which would 
have tended to break down the distinction between 
heathenism and revealed religion. Thus eifSaifiovUif 
although from a heathen point of view a religious 
wordy for it ascribes happiness to the favour of the 
deity, is yet never employed to express Christian 
blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been so, &ii/Moi/, 
which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. 
In like manner apenjj the standing word in heathen 
ethics for * virtue,' is of very rarest occurrence in 
the New Testament ; it is found but once in all the 
writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and where else 
(which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), in quite 
different uses from those in which- Aristotle employs 
it.' In the same way tjOtj^ which gives us ' ethics,' 
occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indi- 
cates that its absence elsewhere is not accidental, 
this once is in a quotation from a heathen poet 
(1 Cor. XV. 33). The same precision in maintaining 
these lines of demarcation is again strikingly mani- 
fested in the fact of the constant use of dvaiaarrfpiov 
for- the altar of the true God, occurring as it does 
more than twenty times in the books of the New 
Covenant, while on the one occasion when an hea- 

' Yerbuxn niminm hmnile, — as Bezo, acconntimg for its absence^ 
says^ — si cam donis S. Sw ooxnparetar. 
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diverge from one another. Bather is it separation 
to God in both cases. ^ 

Already in the Septnagirit we begin to ffiid 
avddrjfia and avoBefia disengaging themselves from 
one another, and from a confused and promiscuous 
use. How far, indeed, the distinction is observed 
there, and whether universally, it is hard to deter- 
mine, from the variety of readings in various edi- 
tions ; but in one of the later critical editions (that 
of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages (such for in- 
stance as Judith xvi. 19 ; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29), which 
appear in some earlier editions, negligent of the 
distinction, are observant of it. In the New Testa- 
ment the distinction that avdOijfia is used to express 
the * sacrum' in a better sense, avdOefia in a worse, 
is invariably maintained. It must be allowed, in- 
deed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer ; he may attribute 
to hazard the fact that they fall in with this distinc- 

^ FlaciuB niyricus {Glavis Scriptural b. v. Anathema]^ excellent- 
ly explains the manner in which the two apparently opposed 
meanings unfold themselves from a single root : Anathema igitur 
est res ant persona Deo obligata aut addicta; sive quia Ei ab 
hominibns est pietatis causft oblata: sive qnia jnstitia Del tales, ob 
singnlaria aliqua piaonla yelnti in suos caroeres posnasque abripuit^ 
eomprobante et dedarante id etiam hominnm sententift. . . . Dnplioi 
enim de cansft, Deus ynlt aliquid habere; vel tanquam gratom 
acceptnmqne ac sibi oblatnm ; vel tanquam sibi ezosum, suseque 
Sr» ac castigationi subjectum ao debitum. 
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tion ; ivdOfffia occurring only once : ^^ Borne spake 
of the temple, how it was adorned with goodly 
stones and gifts " {Hvaffffficun, Luke xxi. 6) ; and 
avd0€fia no more than six times (Acts xxiii. 14 ; 
Rom. ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. xiL 3 ; xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9). 
Still none can deny that so far as these uses reach, 
they confirm this view of the matter ; while if we 
turn to the Greek Fathers, we shall find some of 
them indeed neglecting the distinction ; but others, 
and these of the greatest among them, not merely 
implicitly allowing it, as does Clemens of Alexan- 
dria {Coh. ad G&n-. 4), avdfftffjba yey ovafiev rip 06^ 
inrep Xpurrov : where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, we have become a cosily offering to 
Gt)d; but explicitly recognising and drawing out 
the difference with accuracy and precision. See, 
for instance, Chrysostom, Horn, xvi. in Mom.^ as 
quoted in Suicer's Thesawrus^ s. v. cLvdde^. 

And thus, putting all which has been urged to- 
gether, — the i priori probability, drawn from simi- 
lar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different mean- 
ings attached to them ; the wondrous way in which 
the two aspects of dedication to God are thus set 
out by slightly different forms of the same word 
the fact that every place in the New Testament, 
where the words occur, fidls in with this scheme ; 
the usage, though not perfectly consistent, of hlter 
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ecclesiastical books, — I cannot but conclude that 
avaBfifia and avaOcfia are employed not accidentally 
by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in dif- 
ferent senses ; but that St. Luke uses avdfffffia, be- 
cause he intends to express that which is dedicated 
to God for its own honour as well as for God's 
glory ; St. Paul uses avadefui^ because he intends 
that which is devoted to God, but devoted, as were 
the Oanaanites of old, to his honour indeed, but its 
own utter loss ; even as in the end every intelligent 
being, capable of knowing and loving God, must 
be either ava&qfia or avddefia to Him. (See Wit- 
sius. Misc. Sac. vol. ii. p. 54, sqq. ; Deyling, Oiss. 
Sac. vol. ii. p. 495, sqq.) 



§ vi. — irpo<l>riT€wa, fiavrevofuu. 

npo^yijT€v(o is a word of constant occurrence in 
the New Testament ; fiavrevofuu occurs but once, 
namely at Acts xvi. 16 ; where of the girl possessed 
with the " spirit of divination," or spirit of Apollo, 
it is said that she " brought her masters much gain 
h/ soothsaymg " {jmvTevofievri). The abstinence from 
the use of this word on aU other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing 
as it does a very notable example of that instinctive 
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wisdom wherewith the inspired writers keep aloof 
from all words, the employment of which would 
have tendeAto break down the distinction between 
heathenism and revealed religion. Thus evhaAiiovioy 
although from a heathen point of view a religious 
word, for it ascribes happiness to the favour of the 
deity, is yet never employed to express Christian 
blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been so, &ic/moi/, 
which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. 
In like manner apenjj the standing word in heathen 
ethics for * virtue,' is of very rarest occurrence in 
the New Testament ; it is found but once in all the 
writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and where else 
(which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), in quite 
different uses from those in which- Aristotle employs 
it.' In the same way 17^17, which gives us ' ethics,' 
occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indi- 
cates that its absence elsewhere is not accidental, 
this once is in a quotation from a heathen poet 
(1 Cor. XV. 33). The same precision in maintaining 
these lines of demarcation is again strikingly mani- 
fested in the fact of the constant use of Ovaiaarrfpiov 
for- the altar of the true God, occurring as it does 
more than twenty times in the books of the New 
Covenant, while on the one occasion when an hea- 

^ Yerbnm nimium hmnile, — as Beza, accounting for its absence^ 
says^ — si cam donis S. Sw comparetar. 
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then altar has need to be named^ fhe word is 
changed, and instead of ffva-utanjpiov (*altare'), 
,8(ofjb6<: ('ara') is used (Acts xvii. 23); the feeling 
which dictated the exclusion of fia^fios long survi* 
ving in the Ohurch, so that, as altogether profane, 
it was quite shut out from Christian terminology 
(Augusti, Ha/ndbuch der OhristUeher Arohiklogie^ 
vol. i. p. 412). 

In conformity wiA this same law of moral fit- 
ness in the selection of words, we meet with trpo- 
ifyrirevetv as the constant word in the New Testament 
to express the prophesying by the Spirit of God ; 
while directly a sacred writer has need to make 
mention of the lying art of heathen divination, he 
employs this word no longer, but fiavrevea-ffai in 
preference (c£ 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut. xviii. 10). 
What the essential difference between the two 
things, prophesying and soothsaying, the * weissa- 
gen ' and the ' wahrsagen ' is, and why it was ne- 
cessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we 
shall best perceive and understand, when we have 
considered the etymology of one, at least, of the 
words. Mavrevofjbai being from fidmi^j is through 
it connected, as Plato has taught us, with fmvia and 
fiaivofiat. It wiU foUow from this, that the word 
has reference to the tumult of the mind, the ftiry, 
the temporary madness under which those were, 
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who were snppiOBed to be possessed by Hie god, 
during the time that they delivered their oracles ; 
this mantic fury of theirs displaying itself in the 
eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair flying, with 
all other tokens of a more than natural agitation.^ 
It is quite possible that these symptoms were some- 
times produced, as no doubt they were often height- 
ened, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls and the like, 
by the use of drugs, or by other artificial means. 
Yet no one who believes that real spiritual forces 
underlie all forms of idolatry, but will also believe 
that tiiere was often much more in these manifesta- 
tions than mere trickery of this kind ; no one with 
any insight into the awftil mystery of the false wor- 
ships of the world, but will believe that these symp 
toms were the evidence and expression of an actual 
cojinezion in which these persons stood to a spirit- 
ual world — a spiritual world, indeed, which was 
not above them, but beneath. 

' Cioero, who loves to bring out^ where he can, gnperiorities of 
the Latiu language over the Greek, claims, and I think with rea- 
son, such a superiority here, in that the Latin has ' divinatio/ a 
word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and the fact 
that it was a gih of the gods, where the Greek had only ftorrifn^, 
which, seizing not the thing itself at any central pointy did no 
more than set forth one of the external signs which accompanied 
its giving. {De Divin. i. 1) : Ut alia nos melius multa quam 
Graeci, sic huic praestantissime rei nomen nostri a divis ; Groci, 
nt Plato interpretatur, a furore duxerunt 
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§ viii. — uKffO'q^, akriOivi^. 

In the Latm * verax ' and * verus ' would seve- 
rally represent these two words, and in the main 
reproduce the distinctions existing between them ; 
indeed the Vulgate does commonly by their aid in- 
dicate whether oKviOrfi or aXrfffivo^ stands in the 
original: but the English language has Only the 
one word * true ' by which to render them both ; so 
that of necessity, and by no fault of the translators, 
the difference between them disappears in our ver- 
sion. And yet this difference is a most real one. 
What exactly the- nature of it is, a single example 
will at once make evident. God is Oeh dXrfdi^^j 
and He is Oeo^ akrfOcvo^ : but very different attri- 
butes and prerogatives are ascribed to Him by the 
one epithet, and by the other. God is dXijO'q^ (John 
iii. 33 ; Kom. iii. 4 ; «= verax), inasmuch as He can- 
not lie, as He is cuyp^evSii^ (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speak- 
ing, and the truth-loving God (c£ Euripides, Ion, 
1554). But He is a\rj0iv6<: (1 Thess. i. 9; Johnxvii. 
3 ; — verus), very God, as distinguished from idols, 
and all other false gods, the dreams of the diseased 
fancy of man, having no substantial existence in 
the actual world of realities. "The adjectives in 
-^1^09 express the material out of which anything is 
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made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, of 
quality and origin, to the object denoted by the 6ub* 
etantive from which they ^are derived. Thus f i/X-i- 
yo9 means ' of wood,' ' wooden ; ' [o<rr/oa/ic-A-vo9, ' of 
earth,' * earthen ; ' voK-irvo^, ' of glass,' * glassy ; '] 
and aX7}d'iru6^ signifies ^ genuine,' made up of that 
which is true [that which in chemical language has 
truth for its stuff and base]. This last adjectiye is 
particularly applied to express that which is all that 
it pretends to be ; for instance pure gold as opposed 
to adulterated metal." (Donaldson, J^ew Oratyhis^ 
p. 426.) 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does 
not of necessity follow, that whatever may be con- 
trasted with the aXi;^Mw, should thereby be con- 
cluded to have no substantial existence, to be alto- 
gether &lse and fraudulent. Inferior and subordi- 
nate realizations, partial and imperfect anticipations, 
of the truth, may be set over against the truth in 
its highest form, in its ripest and completeet devel- 
opment ; and then to this last alone the title aXrfffi^ 
1/09 will be vouchsafed. Thus Xenophon affirms of 
Cyrus {Anab, i. 9. 17), that be commanded aXfjO^vov 
arpdrevfiaj an army indeed, an army deserving tl>e 
name ; but would not have altogether reftised this 
name of * army * to inferior hosts ; and Plato (Tim. 
25 a), calling the sea beyond the Straits of Hercu 
les, iriKayo^ Svroiy^^ iXfjOtvo^ irovro^^ would say that 
3 
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it alone realized to the fuU the idea of the great 
ocean deep ; of. Pol. i. 347 d: o r^ Svri aXijOiPo^ 
apx^v. We should frequently miss the exact force 
of the word, we should, indeed, find ourselves en- 
tangled in many and serious embarrassments, if we 
understood it necessarUy as the true opposed to the 
false. Rather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen 
{m Joan. tom. ii. § 4) has well expressed it : aXrfffivo^:^ 
irpo^ avTiSuuTToXrfv afcui^ /cat rdirov koX cIkovo^, 
Thus, at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the a-Krjprf 
aXridtvri into which our great High Priest entered ; 
which, of course, does not imply that the tabernacle 
in the wilderness was not also most truly pitched 
at God's bidding, and according to the pattern 
which he had shown; but only that it, and all 
thin^ in it, were weak earthly copies of things 
which had a real and glorious existence in heaven 
{avTiTVTra t&v aXffOiv&v) ; the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else 
pertaining to the worldly sanctuary, being but the 
axUt r&v fieXKovTODv dyaO&Vy while the o-S/*a, the 
filling up of these outlines, was of and by Christ 
(Col. ii. 17).^ 

*ThiB F. Spanheim {Dub, Evang, 106) has well put: *AX4iaem 
in Scriptarft. Sacrft. interdum snmitur ethice, et opponitur falsitati 
et mendaoio; interdum mystice, et oppooitur typis et umbiis, ut 
«lic<iy illis respondenB, que Veritas alio modo etiam o-S/ua vocatur a 
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When in like manner it is said, "The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ " (John i. 17), it is plain that the antithesis 
cannot lie between the false and the true, but only 
between the imperfect and the perfect, the shadowy 
and the substantial. So too the Eternal Word is 
declared to be to ^/mS? to aKr}dvv6v (John i. 9), not 
denying thereby that the Baptist was also " a burn- 
ing and a shimng light " (John V. 35), or that the 
faithful are "Kghts in the world" (Phil. ii. 15; 
Matt. V. 14), but only claiming for a Greater than 
all to be " the Light which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world." ' Christ declares Himself 
a/}T09 6 okTidiv&s (John vi. 32), not that the bread 
which Moses gave was not also " bread of heaven " 
(Ps. cv. 40), but it was such only in a secondary 
inferior degree ; it was not food in the liighest sense, 

Spiritn S. opposita t$ (r«cif . C£ Deyliog, 06m. 8<ie, vol. iii. p. 8 17 * 
vol. iv. p. 648. 

^ Lampe {in he,) : Innnitur ergo hie oppositio tain Inminarium 
naturalium, qualia fdere lux creationis, lux Israelitarum in .dEgyp- 
to, Inx columns in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectorali, qusB uon 
nisi umbrs fuere hujus versB lucis ; turn eorum, qui false se esse 
lumen hominnm gloriantur, quales sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna 
EeclesiiB Judaicn^ qui cum ortu hujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel, ii 
81 ; tnm denique verorum quoque luminarium, sed in minore gra- 
du^ quieque omuie suum lumen ab hoc Lumine mutuantur, qualia 
sunt omncB Sancti, Doctorea^ Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes 
Baptista. 
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iuasmnch as it did iK)t nourish up unto eternal life 
those that ate it (John vi. 49). He was v afiirtTio^ 
fl oKridttni (John xv. 1), not thereby denying that 
Israel also was God's vine, which we know it was 
(Ps. Ixxx. 8 ; Jer. ii. 21), but only affirming that 
none but He realized this name, and all that it im- 
plied, to the full (Hos. X. 1 ; Dent, xxxii. 32).* It 
would be easy to follow this up further ; but these 
examples, which the thoughtful student will observe 
are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in his writings the word oKfjOivo^ is used 
two and twenty times as against five times in all 
the rest of the New Testament, is one which he wiU 
scarcely dismiss without a thought. 

To sum .up then, as briefly as possible, the dif- 
ferences between the two words, we may affirm of 
the aKf}0fj<;y that he fulfils the promise of his lips, 
but the oKqdvvo^ the wider promise of his name. 
Whatever that name imports, taken in its highest, 
deepest, widest sense, that he realizes to the full. 

^ Lampe: Christus est Yitb vera, . . . et quft. tabs prapontj qnin 
et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc symbolo in scrip- 
tis propheticis pmguntur. 
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§ix. — OepdircaVj iovXxi^, iid/eovo^y irmfpen^. 

The only passage in the ISevr Testament in 
which 0€pairt0v occnrs is Heb. iii. 5 : ^^ And Moses 
verily was faithM in aU his honse, ob a servcmt '' 
((iy depam-mi). The allusion here to Numb. xii. 7 is 
manifest ; at which place the Septuagint has given 
Oepcnrt&v as its rendering of w ; which yet is not 
its constant rule ; for it has very frequently render- 
ed it not by Oepdirmv^ but by hovKcyi. Out of this 
latter rendering, no doubt, we have, at Eev. xv. 3, 
the phrase, Mfovar^fi 6 hovXjo^ rov Beov. From the 
fact that the Septuagint translates the same Hebrew 
word, now by SovXo^y now by ffepdirav^ it will not 
follow that there is no difference between the words ; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other ; but only that there are other occasions 
which do not require the bringing out into promi- 
nence of that which constitutes the difference be- 
tween them. And such real difference there is. 
The &)i)Xo9 (opposed to ikevOepo^^ Eev. xiii. 16 ; xix. 
18 ; Plato, Oorg. 502 d) is one in a permanent rela- 
tion of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the Oepdircav is the 
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performer of present services without respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or a slave he renders 
them ; and thus, as will naturally follow, there goes 
constantly, with the word the sense of one whose 
services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of 
the SovXo^. In the verb ffepawcvetv (' curare '), as 
distinguished from SovXeve^Vy and connected with 
* faveo,' ' foveo,' OaXway the nobler and more careftil 
character of the service comes still more strongly 
out. It may be used of the physician's watchful 
tendance of the sick, man's service of God, and is 
beautifully applied by Xenophon {Mem, iv. 3. 9) to 
the care which the gods have of men. Thus Achil- 
les, in Homer, styles Patroclus his Oepdirtov {II. xvi. 
244), one whose service was not constrained, but 
the officious ministration of love. Merioneus is 
Oepdfrafv to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113)^ and all the 
Greeks are Oepdirovre^ "Aprity; (ii. 110 and often). 
So too in Plato {Syrrvp. 203 <?) Eros is styled the 
cLKoTuovOo^ Kal Oepdntov of Aphrodite. With all 
which agrees the definition of Hesychius : oi eV 
Sevripa rd^ec <f>l\oi ; of Ammonius : oi vTroTeray/i-e- 
vot ^tXx)i ; and of Eustathius : toop ^IXmv oi SpaaTL- 
Kancpoi, 

It will be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses a Ocpdircop in 
the house of God (iii. 5), implies that he occupied a 
more confidential position, that a freer service, a 
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higher dignity ^as his, than that merely of a SovKo^j 
approaching more closely to that of an oUovofio^ in 
Grod's house ; and referring to Numb. xii. 6 — 8, we 
find, confirming this view, that a special dignity is 
there ascribed to Moses, lifting him above other 
SovKoi of God. It would have been well if in our 
Version it had been in some way sought to indicate 
the exceptional and more hononrable title here 
given to him who " was faithful in all Gtod's house." 
The Vulgate has very well rendered Oepdiraw by 
* famulus,' (so Cicero, ' famulsB IdsesB matris ') ; Tjn- 
dal and Oranmer by ' minister,' which perhaps is 
as good a word as in English could have been 
found. 

Neither ought the distinction between ScdKovo<; 
and Sot)Xo9 to be lost sight of and let go in the ren- 
dering of the New Testament. There is no diffi- 
culty in preserving it. Aiokovo^^ not from hla and 
#c6w9, one who in his speed runs through the dust 
— a mere fancifdl derivation, and forbidden by the 
quantity of hiducovo^i — is probably from the same 
root as has given us SmKoo, ' to hasten,' or * pursue.' 
The difference between Slokovo^ on one side, and 
Sovko<: and Oepdirav on the other, is that Suikovo^ 
represents the servant in his activity for the work 
{iuiKovelv rij Eph. iii. 7 ; Col. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
not in his relation either servile, as that of the SoO- 
Ao9, or more voluntary, as in the case of the ffepd* 
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irwu^ to a permm. Thd attendants at a feast, and 
these with no respect to their condition as one of 
freedom or servitude, are as such hioKovok (John iL 
5 ; Matt xxii. 13). What has just been said of the 
importance of maintaining the distinction between 
£ot;Xo9 and Zkaicxawi may be illustrated fi*om the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2 — 14). 
With us the king's " servants " bring in the invited 
guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10), and his " servants " are bid- 
den to cast out him that had not on a wedding gar- 
ment (ver. 13) : but in the Greek, those, the bring- 
ers-in of the guests are SovXoi ; these, the fiilfiUers 
of the king's sentence, are Buucovoi — this distinction 
being a most real one, and belonging to the essen- 
tials of the parable ; the BovXoi being men, the am- 
bassadors of Christ who invite their brethren into 
His kingdom now, the SiaKovoi the angels, who in 
all the judgment acts at the end of the world ever- 
more appear as the executors of the Lord's will. 
However the point of the parable may not turn 
on the distinction between them, yet they may no 
more be confounded than the SovXx>t and depurral 
of Matt. xiii. 27, 30 ; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

'TTTrfpeTi^, which only remains to be considered, 
is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from epiaa-oDy ' remigo '), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a war-galley; 
then the performer of any strong and hard labour ; 
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then the subordinate official that waits to accomplish 
the commands of his superior, as the orderly that 
attends a commander in war (Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 
2. 13). In this sense, as a minister to perform cer- 
tain defined functions for Paul and Barnabas, Mark 
was their {mTjpirry; (Acts xiii. 6) ; and in this official 
sense of lictor, apparitor, and the like, we find the 
word constantly, indeed predominantlj used in the 
New Testament (Matt. v. 25 ; Luke iv. 20 ; John 
vii. 32 ; xviii. 18 ; Acts t. 22). The mention of both 
Sovkoi and xrmjpiToi together (John xviii. 18) would 
be alone sufficient to indicate that a difierence is 
there observed between them ; and from this difler 
ence it will follow that he who struck the Lord on 
the face (John xviii. 32) could not be, as some have 
supposed, the same whose ear He had but just 
healed (Luke xxii. 51), seeing -that this last was a 
Sot)Xo9, that profane striker an xmrf perry: of the High 
Priest. The meanings of SidKovo^ and innfperrj<! are 
much more nearly allied ; they do in fact continu- 
ally run into one another, and there are a multitude 
of occasions on which they might be promiscuously 
used ; the more official character of the vrnipdrq^ is 
the point in which the distinction ^vc'^y^'.^n them 
resides. 
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§ X. — BeiXia, ^)3o9> evkdfieia. 

Of these three words, the first is used always in 
a bad sense ; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two ; the third is 
quite predominantly used in a good sense, though 
it too has not altogether escaped being employed in 
an evil. 

AeCKia^ the Latin ^ timor,' having dpcLavrq^^ or 

* temerity,' for its opposite (Plato, Tim. 87 a), is our 

* cowardice.' It occurs only once in the New Tes- 
tament, 2 Tim. i. 7 ; but SetXtoo), John xiv. 27 ; and 
heCKb% Matt. viii. 26 ; Mark iv. 40 ; Eev. xxi. 8. In 
this last passage the heCKol beyond doubt are those 
who in time of persecution have, out of fear of what 
they should suffer, denied the faith. It is joined to 
dvavSpela (Plato, Fhcedr. 264 o; Zegg. 859 J); to 
-^i^on;? (Plutarch, I^cib. Max. 17) ; fo &\v<r*9 (2 
Mace. iii. 24) ; is ascribed by Josephus to the spies 
who brought an ill report of the Promised Land 
{AnM. iii. 15. 1) ; being constantly set over against 
apSpela, as SecXo^ over against avSpew : as for exam- 
ple, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato's Protag(yrWy 360 d; and see the lively 
description of the SeiXo^ in the CJiOMracters (29) of 
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TheophrastuB. JeiXia does not of course itself al- 
low that it is such, bat would shelter itself under 
the more honourable title of evXdfieut (Philo, De 
Fortit 739); pleads for itself that it is aaif>dKeia 
(Plutarch, Amm. cm Corp. App. Pej. 3 ; Philo, Quod 
Det. Pot Insid. 11). 

^ofio^y answering to the Latin term ^ metus,' is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the New Tes- 
tament sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener in a 
good. Thus in a bad sense. Bom. yiii. 15 ; 1 John 
iv. 18 ; cf. Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 11 ; but in a good, 
Acts ix. 31 ; Eom. iii. 18 ; Eph. vi. 5 ; 1 Pet i. 17. 
f6fio<: being thus fieaovy Plato, in the passage from 
the Protagoras referred to above, adds alaxpi^ to 
it, as often as he would indicate the timidity which 
misbecomes a man. 

EvXdfieuLj which only occurs twice in the New 
Testament (Heb. v. 7 ; xii. 28), and on each occa- 
sion signifies piety contemplated on the side in 
which it is a fewr of God, is of course from ei Xa/A- 
fidveaOcUy the image underlying the word being that 
of the careful taking hold, the cautious handling, of 
some precious yet delicate vessel, which with ruder 
or less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a carefulness and cautiousness in the con- 
ducting of affairs, springing as no doubt in part it 
does from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open to 
the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes claims 
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for himself that he was only wXafiij^y where hia 
enemies charged him with being SevXi^ and aroXfju}^. 
It is not wonderful then that fear should have come 
to be regarded as an essential element of eiikdfieuij 
though for the most part no dishonourable fear, but 
such as a wise and good man might not be ashamed 
to entertain. Cicero, Tusc. iv. 6: Declinatio [a 
malis] si cum ratione fiet, cavitio appelletur, eaque 
intelligatur in solo esse sapiente ; quae autem sine 
ratione et cum egaminatione humili atque &act£, 
nominetur metua. He has probably the definition 
of the Stoics in his eyes. These, while they disal- 
lowed ^^09 as a 7rado9, admitted eiikdfieia into the 
circle of virtues. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 116 : 
T^y Si €v\d^€uiv [ivairriap <l>aaip ehai] r^ ^o/Sf), 
oiaav evXjoyov eKKKicnir il>o/3f)0i^a'€<r0eu fiiv ykp rbv 
a-o^p ovBafiokj eu\a07)0ija€<r0eu Be. It is joined to 
wpopoia by Plutarch, Ma/ro. 9 ; and set over against 
Opda-o^ by Demosthenes, 517. 



§ xi. — tcoKtay TTOprjpla, icaKaq0eta, 

We are probably at first inclined to regard KaKui 
in the New Testament as expressing the whole 
complex of moral evil, as vice in general ; and in 
thift latitude no doubt it i» often used. Thus, aperaX 
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KmL Muetat sore ^virtues and Tices' (Aristotle, jRhei. 
ii. 12; Plutarch, Cor^. Ptcbo. 25, and continually);, 
while Cicero {Tuso. iv. 16) reftisefl to translate scaicia 
by ^ malitia,' choosing rather to coin ' vitiositas ' for 
the occasion, giving this as his reason : Nam malir 
Ua certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas om- 
nium ; showing plainly that in his eye tcaxia was 
the name not of one vice, but of all. Yet a little 
consideration of the passages in which it occurs in 
the New Testament, must make evident that it is 
not there so used ; for then we should not find it aa 
one in a long catalogue of sins (Eom. i. 29 ; Col. iii. 
8) ; seeing that in it alone the others would all have 
been contained. We must therefore seek for it a 
more special meaning, and bringing it into compari- 
son with TTovffpiaj we shall not err in saying that 
icaicla is more the evil habit of mind, wovnpia rather 
the outcoming of the same. Thus Calvin says of 
Koxia (Eph. iv. 32) : Significat hoc verbo [Aposto- 
lus] (mimi jpravitatem quse humanitati et sequitati 
est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur. Our 
English translators, rendering xoMla so often by 
* malice' (Eph. iv. 82; 1 Cor. v. 8; xiv. 20; 1 
Pet. ii. 1), show that they regarded it in the same 
light. 

But the irov7ip6^ is, as Hesychius calls him, 6 
Spcumtm rot) kcucoVj the active woiker out of evil ; 
the Gherman ' B&^wicht^' or as Beoa {AnnoU. in 
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Matt. y. 37) has drawn the distinction : Significat 
vovrjpo^ aliquid amplius qnam fcatco^^ nempe enm 
qiii sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad injnriam 
cuivis inferendam totns comparatus. He is, accord- 
ing to the derivation of the word, 6 irapexfop ttoi/ow, 
or one that, as we say, "puts others to trouble ;" 
and TTovTfpla is the cnpiditas nocendi ; or as Jeremy 
Taylor explains it : " aptness to do shrewd turns, 
to delight in mischiefs and tragedies ; a loving to 
trouble our neighbour and to do him ill offices; 
crossness, perverseness, and peevishness of action 
in our intercourse" {Doctrine amd Practice of 
Mepentance^ iv. 1). K the kojco^ is opposed to 
the ayaOoSj and the ^t)Xo9 to the xaKoKayado^y 
the TTovrfpo^ would find his exact contrast in the 

While these words, xaxla and irovfipia^ occur 
several times in the New Testament, Katcoijdeia 
ocurs there but once, namely, in St. Paul's long 
and fearful enumeration of the wickednesses with 
which the Gentile world was filled (Bom. i. 29), 
and never in the Septuagint. We have translated 
it ' malignity.' When, however, we take it in this 
wider meaning, it is very difficult to assign to it any 
district which has not been already preoccupied 
either by xaicia or -wovrfpia. Even supposing the 
exact limits which separate these two words have 
not been perfectly traced, yet between them they 



will have left little or no room unappropriated 
for ' malignity ' to occupy as peculiarly its own. It 
would therefore seem preferable to understand kcu- 
tcorjOeia here in the more restricted meaning which 
it sometimes possesses. The Geneva version has 
done so, which has rendered it by a periphrasis, 
" taking all things in the evil part ; " which is ex- 
actly the definition that Aristotle, of whose ethical 
terminology the word forms a part, gives {Rhet. ii. 
13) : eoTi >yd,p KcucoriOeut ro hfi ro %€2/>oi^ inroXafifior 
v€iv oTramaj or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, ^^ a base- 
ness of nature by which we take things by the 
wrong handle, and expound things always in the 
worst sense;" the ^malignitas interpretantium ' 
(Pliny, J^. V. 7) ; * being exactly opposed to what 
Seneca {Be Ird^ ii. 24) has so beautifully called the 
' benigna rerum SBstimatio.' For precisely this use 
of KaxfyqOto^ see Josephus, Antt, vii. 6. 1 ; cf. 2 Sam. 
X. 3. This giving to aU words and actions of others 
their most unfavourable interpretation Aristotle 
marks as one of the vices of the old, in that moum- 
fdl, yet for the Christian most instructive, passage, 
which has been referred to just now ; they are 
KOKoijOeK and tcaxv^oTrroi. We shall scarcely en- 
then, taking KoxoijOeuij at Rom. i. 29, in this nar- 

* How striking, by the way, this use of ' interpretor/ as 'to 
interpret avny,* in Tacitus (himself probably not wholly untouched 
with the yioeX Pliny, and the other writers of their age. 
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rower meaning; the position which it occupies i^ 
St. Paul's list of sins entirely justifies us in regard- 
ing it as that peculiar form of evil which manifests 
itself in a malignant interpretation of the actions 
of others, an attributing of them all to the worst 
motive. 

Nor should we take leave of the word without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 
this its secondary employment — this truth, I mean; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
to suspect and believe evil in others. The tcaico- 
ijOff^^ according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an evil ^J^ov or moral 
habit: but such an one projects himself, and the 
motives which actuate him, into others, sees him- 
self in them ; and as Love on the one side, in those 
glorious words of Schiller, 

" delightedly belieyefl 
Divinities, being itself divine,** 

SO that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it al- 
most impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the Bepublic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 a, ft), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for phy- 
sicians to have had chiefiy to do with the sick, but 
not for teachers and rulers with bad men, accounta 
for the fact that the jek xmoomq)ted young men 
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aire cvi^tftts, m over against the sttucoijOei^y on thia 
ground, namely, are ovtc expvm i» eavroin vaptk^ 



We have not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in oui 
English Version. It would not have been easy, 
perhaps not possible to have done it ; and yet there 
is often a difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if. this had lain within 
the compass of our language ; and which makes 
the two words to stand very much in the same rela- 
tion to one another as ^ diligo ' ajid ^ amo ' in the 
Latin. It may be worth our while to realize to 
ourselves the exact distinction between these two 
Latin words, as it will help us much to understand 
that which exists between those which are the more 
immediate object of our inquiry. We have here 
abundant help from Cicero, who often sets the 
words in a certain instructive antithesis one to the 
other. Thus, writing to one friend of the affection 
in which he holds another (j^. JFbm. xiii. 47) : Ut 
scires ilium a me non diligi solum, verum etiam 
amaarij: and again {Ad BrvL 1) : L. Clodius valde 
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me diligitj vel, nt i/MffMrttedyrepov dicam, valde me 
amat. From these and yarions other passages to 
the same effect (there is an ample collection of them 
in Doderlein's Zatein. Syrumyme^ vol. iv. p. 98 sq.), 
we might conclude that ' amare,' which corresponds 
to ^iKelv^ is stronger than ' diligere,' which, as we 
shall see, corresponds to ayairav : and this in a cer- 
tain sense is most true ; yet it is not a greater 
strength and intensity in the first word than in the 
second which accounts for these and for a multitude 
of similar employments of them. Emesti has suc- 
cessfully seized the law of their several uses, when 
he says : DUigere magis ad judicium, cmia/re vero 
ad intimum animi sensum pertinet. So that, in 
fact, Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying, — 
" I do not esteem the man merely, but I love him ; 
there is something of the passionate warmth of af- 
fection in the feeling with which I regard him." 

But from this it will follow, that while friena 
may desire rather ^amari' than ^diligi' by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the ' diligi ' 
is a higher thing than the ' amari,* the ayairaaOai, 
than the (f}i\e2a-0aL, The first expresses a more rea- 
soning attachment, of choice and selection (diligere 
•= deligere), from seeing in the olqect upon whom 
it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard ; or 
else from a sense that such was fit and due toward 
the person so regarded, as being a bene&ctor, or 
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the like ; while the second, without being necessa- 
rily an unreasoning attachment, does yet oftentimes 
give less account of itself to itself; is more instinct- 
ive, is more of the feelings, implies more passion ; 
thus Dion Oass. 44 : i^iKijaare avrov w waripa^ tcaX 
ffywnrriaare coy evepyiTqv, From this last fact it fol- 
lows, that when the it>LKeiv is attributed to a person 
of one sex in regard to one of another, it generally 
implies the passion of love, and is seldom employed, 
but rather ayairop^ where such is not intended. 
Take as an example of this the use of the two 
words in John xi. The sisters of Bethany send to 
Jesus to announce that His friend Lazarus is sick 
(ver. 3) : no misunderstanding is here possible, and 
the words therefore run thus: hv ^tXeTv aaOevel: 
cf. ver. 36. But where the Saviour's affection to 
the sisters themselves is recorded, St. John at once 
changes the word, which, to unchaste ears at least, 
might not have sounded so well, and instead of <^t- 
Xeti/, expresses himself thus: riydnra Be 6 ^Irjaov^ 
Tqv MdpOav, K. T. X. (ver. 5). We have an instruct- 
ive example of the like variation between the two 
words, and out of the same motives, at Wisd. viii. 
2, 3. At the same time the <t>i\eiv is not unusual to 
express the affection between persons of different 
sexes, and this where no passion, no 6/00)9, honour- 
able or dishonourable, is intended, if the case be 
one where nearness of blood at once and of itself 
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precludes the snppositioxi of such, as that of a 
iHrother to a sister. See, for instance, Xenophon, 
Mmi. iL 7, 9, 11, a very nsefdl passage in respect 
of the relation in which the two words stand to one 
another, and which shows ns how the notions of 
respect and reverence are ccmtinnallj implied in 
the arfcarav^ which, thongh of course not excluded 
by, are still not involved in, the 4>^'Khv. Out of this 
which has be^i said it may be explained, that 
while men are continually bidden ayatrSv rbv Oedv 
(Matt. xxii. 37 ; Luke x. 27 ; 1 Cor. viii. 3), and 
good men declared to do so (Eom. viii. 28 ; 1 Pet 
i. 8 ; 1 John iv. 21), the (f}i\€lv top Qeov is com- 
manded to them never. The Father, indeed, both 
ayaira rov Tlov (John iii. 36), and also <f>i\€i rov 
Tiov (John V. 20) ; with the first of which statements 
such passages as Matt. iii. 17, with the second, as 
John i. 18 ; Prov. viii. 22, 30, may be brought into 
connexion. 

In almost all these passages of the If ew Testa- 
ment, the Vulgate, by the help of ' diligo ' and 
* amo,' has preserved and marked the distinction, 
which in each case we have been compelled to let 
go. It is especially to be regretted that at John 
xxi. 15 — 17 we have not been able to retain it, for 
the alternations there are singularly instructive, and 
if we would draw the whole meaning of the pas- 
sage forth, must not escape us unnoticed. On occa- 
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Bion of that threefold ^'LoveBt thou Me?" which 
the rigen Lord addresseB to Peter, He asks him first, 
ayaTT^? pe ; At this moment, when all the pulses 
in the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beat- 
ing with an earnest affection toward his Lord, this 
word on that Lord's lips sonnds too cold ; not suffi- 
ciently expressing the warmth of his personal affec- 
tion toward Him. Besides the question itself, which 
grieves and hurts Peter (ver. 17), there is an addi- 
tional pang in the form which the question takes, 
sounding as though it were intended to put him at 
a comparative distance from his Lord, and to keep 
him there ; or at least as not permitting him to ap- 
proach so near to Him as fain he would. He there- 
fore in his answer substitutes for it the word of a 
more personal love, <f>iK& at (ver. 15). When 
Christ repeats the question in the same words as at 
the first, Peter in his reply again substitutes his 
^lK& for the ayaira^ of his Lord (ver. 16). And 
now at length he has conquered ; for when 
the third time his Master puts the question to 
him, He does it with the word which Peter feels 
will alone express all that is in his heart, and 
instead of the twice repeated ayairq,<f^ his word 
is ^CKek now (ver. 17). The question, grievous 
in itself to Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt 
in his love, is not any longer made more griev- 
ous still, by the peculiar shape which it as- 
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sumes.* All this subtle and delicate play of feeling 
disappears perforce, where the variation in the 
words used is incapable of being reproduced. 

Let me observe in conclusion that Ipo?, ipav, 
ipaarryiy never occur in the New Testament, but 
the two latter occasionally in the Old; ipcunri^ 
generally in a dishonourable sense (Ezek. rvi. S3 ; 
Hob. ii. 6) ; yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii. 2 ; 
Prov. iv. 6) in a more honourable meaning, not as 
'amasius,' but 'amator.' A word or two on the 
causes of this their significant abseiTce may here 
find place. In part, no doubt, the explanation of 
this absence is, that these words by the corrupt use 
of the world had become so steeped in earthly sen- 
sual passion, carried such an atmosphere of this 
about them, that the truth of God abstained fi-om ' 
the defiling contact with them ; yea, found out a 
new word for itself rather than betake itself to one 
of these. For it should never be forgotten that the 
substantive arfdirq is purely a Cbfistian word, no 
example of its use occurring in any heathen writer 
whatever; the utmost they attained to here was 
<f>iXav0payirla and ^tXoScX^/a, and the last indeed 
never in any sense but as the love between brethren 
in blood. This is Origen's explanation in an inter- 

' Bengel generaUy has the honour rem acu tetigiflse : here he 
has singularly missed it» and is wholly astray : kyaww, amare, est 
necessitudinis et affecttls ; fpiKfiy, diligere, judioii 
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esting discussion on the subject, PtoI. m Comt. vol. 
iii. pp. 28 — 30. But the reason may lie deeper than 
this. "Epo?, like so many other words, might have 
been assumed into nobler uses, might have been 
consecrated anew, despite of the deep degradation 
of its past history ; * and there were beginnings al- 
ready of this, in the Platonist use of the word, as 
the longing and yearning love after that unseen but 
eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may 
here be everywhere traced.* But in the very fact 
that e/5fii9 did express this yearning love (in Plato's 
exquisite mythus, Syrnfp. 203 J, "Epw? is the child 
of Ilei/ui), lay the real unfitness of the word to set 
forth that Christian love, which is not merely the 
sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, with the 

' On the attempt which some Christian writers have made to 
distinguish between * amor' and * dilectio' or * caritas,' see Augus- 
tine, Be Oiv. Dei, ziy. ^ : Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse dilectio- 
liem sive caritatem, aliud amorem. Dicunt enim dilectionem acci- 
piendam esse in bono, amorem in malo. He shows, by many ex- 
amples of 'dilectio' and 'diligo' used in an ill sense in the Latin 
Scriptures, of ' amor ' and * amo ' in a good, the impossibility of 
maintaining any such distinction. 

* I . cannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, Ad Rem. 1 : 6 ifibs tp<ts iffradpuncu. It is far 
more consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles to take 
Upws »ubjeetwely here; "My love of the world is crucified," t. «. 
with Christ, rather than objectively : ** Christy the object of my love^ 
is omcified.*' 
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loDgiixg after falness, not the yeaming after an in* 
visible Beauty ; but a love to God aiid to man, 
which is the consequence of a love &om God, al- 
ready shed abroad in the hearts of His people. 
The mere longiog and yearning, which epw^ at the 
best would imply, has given place since the Incar- 
nation to the love which is not in desire only, but 
also in possession. 



§ xiii. — ddXaara'ay iriXayo^. 

BaXaaaa^ like the Latin ^ mare,' is the sea as 
contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii. 
15 ; Acts iv. 24). ITeXoyov, closely allied with 
TrXafc TrXari}?, ' flat,' is the level uninterrupted ex- 
panse of open water, the * altum mare,'* as distin- 
guished from those portions of it broken by islands, 
shut in by coasts and headlands. Hippias, in 
Plato's Qorgiaa (338 d)^ charges the eloquent soph- 
ist, Prodicus, with a <l>€vy€iv ek to wikayo^ tAv 

' It need not be obterred that» adopted into Latin, it has the 
■ame meaning: 

Ut pelagui tenneM ratea^ neo jam amplinf nUa 
Ooonrrit teUii^ maria nxidique et ondique ooalnsL 

Virgil, j^L ▼. 8» 9. 
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Xojtovy airoKpv^vra rfiv.^ Breadth, and not depth, 
save as quite an accessory notion, and as that which 
will probably find place in this open sea, lies in the 
word. Thus the murmnring Isarelites, in Philo 
( Vit Mo8. 35), liken to a Trikcvyo^ the illimitable 
sand-flats of the desert ; and in Herodotus (ii. 92), 
the Kile overflowing Egypt is said ireXayi^eip r^ 
veSiay which yet it does not cover beyond the depth i 
of a few feet A passage which illustrates well the 
distinction between the words, occurs in the Timcmis 
of Plato (26 a, J), where the title of weXa/yo^ is re- 
fused to the Mediterranean sea ; that is but a har- 
bour, with the narrow entrance between the Pillars 
of Hercules for its mouth ; only the great Atlantic 
Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as oKffdivo^ 
TTovTo^j iri\ayo<s Smm^. And compare Aristotle, De 
Mun. 3 ; and again, Meteoroh ii. 1 : peovara 8' 17 
ddKarra <l>alv€Tai Kara rct^ (rrei/on^Ta? [the Straits 
of Gibraltar], elirov S^ ir€pi4y(pvarav yrjv el^ fwcpbv 
etc fieydSKov a-wcuy^rcu iriXa/yo^, 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinc- 
tion did not hold good in one of the only two pas- 
sages where the word occurs in the New Testament, 
namely Matt, xviii. 6 : " It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, cmd that 
As loere drotcned m the depth of the eea^^ {koX Kara- 

' Tliis last idiom remindfl us of the French 'noyerlaterre^' ap- 
plied to a Bhip sailing out of sight of land. 

4 J. 
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m-apTurff^ h r^ treKdiyet t% OuKA&^nfs:). But tiie 
sense of depth, whieh nndonbtedly the passage re- 
qtdres, is here to be looked for in the Karairovria'' 
6^ : — 7r6yT09, which indeed does not itself occur in 
the New Testament, being connected with fidOo^^ 
fiipdty:^ perhaps the same word as this last, and im- 
plying the sea in its jmj[>endicular depth, as Trekor 
709 {cBqtidr maris)^ the same in its horizowUH dimen- 
sions and extent 



Is the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the 
^ slothful servant charges his master with being 
cTKXrfpos, " an hard man " (ver. 24) ; while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Euke it is avarripo^^ 
" an (mstere man " (xix. 21), which he accuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a certain 
degree interchangeable ; but not that their mean- 
ings run exactly parallel throughout. They will be 
found, on the contrary, very capable of discrimina- 
tion and distinction, however the distinction may 
not affect the interpretation of these parables. 

Stc\r]p6^j derived from o-zveXXo), orKKrjvcUy * arefe- 
cio,' is properly an epithet expressing that which 
through lack of moisture is hard and dry, and thus 
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rough and disagreeable to the touon; nay more, 
warped and intractable. It i& then transferred to 
the region of ethics, in which is by far its most fre- 
quent use ; and where it expresses the roughness, 
harshness, and intractability in the moral nature of 
a man. Thus it is an epithet applied to Nabal (1 
Sam. XXV. 3), and no other could better express the 
evil condition of the churl. Looking to the com- 
pany which * axXrjpo^ keeps, we find it commonly 
associated with such words as the following : avx' 
fj/rjpo^ (Plato, S!/7ry[>. 195 d) ; avririnrix; {Theoet 155 
a) ; aypvo<: (Aristotle, Ethic, iv. 8) ; Plutarch {Cons. 
ad ApoU. 3) ; aTpeimy; (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 
64, 117) ; irovripo^ (1 Sam. xxv. 3). It is set over 
against eiyqduco^ (Plato, Charm. 175 d)\ fiaXoKo^ 
{JProtag. 331 d) ; iiaKdaxo^ {Symp. 195 d). 

AvoTffpa^y which in the New Testament only ap- 
pears in the single passage already referred to, and 
never in the Old, is in its primary meaning applied 
to such things as draw together and contract the 
tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and sCrmgeni 
to the palate, as new wine, not yet mellowed by 
age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus, when the 
poet Cowper describes himiself, when a boy, as 
gathering from the hedgerows " sloes austefre^'^ he 
uses the word with exactest propriety. But just as 
we have transferred ' strict ' (from * stringo '), to the 
region of ethics, so the Greeks transferred avoTTjpo^^ 
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the image here being borrowed from the taste, as in 
aKKffpo^ it is borrowed from the touch. Neither 
* does this word set out anything amiable or attractive 
in him to whom it is applied. We find it in » such 
company as the following ; joined with arj&q^ (Plato, 
Pol. 398 a) ; ofcparo^ and ai^Swrov (Plutarch, Conj, 
PrcBC. 29) ; av^Svaro^ {Phoc. 6) ; aifdeKoaro^ » {De 
Advl. et Am, 14). We find, ftirther, Aristotle 
(Ethic, Evdem, vii. 5), contrasting the aiforrjpo^ 
with the €vrpdw€\o9^ which last word he uses in a 
good sense. 

At the same time it will be .observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
avarrfpo^ associated, is there that deep moral per- 
versity which lies in those with which a-Kktfpdi; is 
linked ; and, moreover, it is met not seldom in more 
honourable company ; thus it is joined with aw<f>pwv 
continually (Plutarch, Gonj, Praec. vii. 29 ; QiUBst. 
Qt, 40) ; while the Stoics were wont to affirm all 
good men to be av<m\poL (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
1. 64, 117) : KCLi ai)fm]pov^ 8i ^xunv elvat iravrofs 
Touv crrroviaiov^ r^ fiijre avrov^ wpo^ ^Sovtfv o/Lt&Xeu/, 
fiijre trap oLhCKxav ra irph^ '^Sovffv wpoarSexeaOiU, In 
Latin 'austerus' is predominantly an epithet of 

1 In Plutarch this word is uaed in an ill senBe, as self-wiUed, 
'eigensinnig ; ' being one of the many, in all languages^ which, be- 
ginning with a good sense (Aristotle, ^thie, Nic. iy. *l\ ended with 
a bad. 
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honour (Ddderlein, Ixit. Synon, vol. iii. p. 232). 
The ^ auBtems ' is one of an earnest, severe charac- 
ter, opposed to all levity ; needing, it may very well 
be, to watch against harshness, rigour, or morose- 
ness, into which his character might easily degene- 
rate (non ansteritas ejns tristis, non dissolnta si 
comitas, Qnintilian, ii. 2. 5), bnt as yet not charged 
with these. 

We may distingoish, then, between axXrfpo^ and 
avarrripo^ thus: aKkrffm^ applied to any, conveys 
always a reproach and a severe one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use 
of the word) uncivil ; aif<rr7)p6<;y on the contrary, 
does not always convey a reproach at all, any more 
than the German * streng,' which is very different 
from ' hart ; ' and even where it does, yet one of com- 
paratively a milder and less opprobrious description. 



§ XV. — etKdv, OfjLoiaxrt^, ofJLoUo/jui. 

Thebe is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between el/uov and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first belonging to the Arian controversy , 'and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to the 
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Father ; while the other is an iaterest that might 
seem at first sight remote from any controyersy, 
which yet has contrived to insinuate itself into more 
than one, namely, whether' there be a distinction, 
and if so what it is, between the image (eltaiv) of 
Qod, in whicJij and the likeness {6fAou»ais) of Qody 
after which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i. 26). 

And first, f<Hr the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate. 
It is evident that eucdav (fix»n eoued) and ofioiw^ 
might often be used as equivalent, and m many po- 
sitions it would be indifferent whether of the two 
were employed. Thus they are convertibly used 
by Plato {Phcsdr. 250 J), ofiomfiaTa and eUove: 
alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and resem- 
blances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to 
raise up bulwarks against Arian error and Arian 
equivocation, it drew a strong distinction between 
these words, one not arbitrary, but having essential 
difference for its ground. EUcop (-= imago, imita- 
go) always supposes a prototype, that which it not 
merely resembles, but from which it is drawn. It 
is the German ' Abbild,' which invariably presumes 
a ' Vorbild;' Gregory Nazianzene, OrcU. 36 : avnj 
ycLp €Ik6vo^ (^vai^, ^i/j,rffia ehtu rov dpj(€Tinrov, (Pe- 
tavius, De Trin. vi. 5, 6.) Thus, tiie monarch's 
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head on the edn is eUo^v (Matt xxil 20) ; the reflec- 
tion of the Sim in the water is its euuov (Plato, 
PhasdOy 99 d) ; the statue in stone or other material 
is eucow (Rey. xiii. 14) ; the child is ^^rt^o? eUoiv 
y of his parents. But in the ofAoimfjLa or ofioUoav;^ 
while there is resemblance, it by no means follows 
that it has been gotten in this way, .that it is de- 
rived: it may be accidental, as one egg is like 
another, as there may exist a resemblance between 
two men who are not in any way akin to one another. 
Thus, as Augustine in an instructive passage brings 
out {Quodet. Ixxxiii. 74), the * imago' (— ^umv) in- 
cludes and involves the * similitudo,' but the * simi- 
litude ' (=— 6fjboUa<n<:) does not involve the ' imago.' 
The reason will at once be manifest why elxcav is 
applied to the Son, as the expression of his relation 
to the Father (1 Cor. xi. 7 ; Col. i. 16 ; cf Wisd. of 
Sol. vii. 26) ; while among all the words of the 
family of o/ttotoy, not merely none are so employed 
in the Scripture, but they have all been eicpressly 
forbidden and condemned by the Church ; that is, 
so soon as ever it has had reason to suspect foul 
play, and that they are not used in good faith. 
Thus Hilary, addressing an Arian, says, " I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error ; but I will not al- 
low you to do so, whose intention is altogether dif- 
ferent " {Con. Gon8t<mt. Inyp. 17 — ^21). 

Eitcdw^ when employed of the Son, like x^^xunt- 
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Ti^p and awavycuTfia (Heb. i. 3), with which theologi* 
cally it is nearly related, is indeed madequaiSy but, 
at the same time, it is true as far as it goes ; and in 
human language, employed for the setting forth of 
truths which transcend human- thought, we must 
be content with approximative assertions, seeking 
for the complement of their inadequacy, that which 
shall redress their insufficiency, from some other 
quarter. Each has its weak side, which must be 
supported by strength derived from elsewhere. 
EIkohv is not without its weakness ; for what image 
is of equal worth and dignity with the prototype 
from which it is imaged ? But it has also its strong 
side; it at any rate expresses dervvoMon; while 
ofiovorq^y ofioiayaL^y or any other words of this fami- 
ly, expressing mere similarity, if they did not ac- 
tually imply, might yet suggest, and if they sug- 
gested, would seem to justify, error, and that with 
no compensating advantage. Exactly the same 
considerations were at work here, which, in respect 
of the verbs yevvav and /ctI^€ivj did in this same con- 
troversy cause the Church to allow the one, and to 
condemn the other. 

The second interest in the discrimination of these 
words lies in the question which has often been dis- 
cussed, whether in that great fiat announcing man's 
original constitution, "Let us make man in our 
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image {euea>v LXX., fibx Heb.), after our Ukenesa " 
(6/AoiQ«n9 LXX., nsin*i Heb.), anything different was 
intended by the second than by the first, or whethei 
the second is merely to be regarded as consequent 
upon the first, " in our image " and therefore 
" after our likeness." Both are claimed for man in 
the New Testament : the eUtov, 1 Cor. xi. 7 ; the 
ofjLoitoav;^ Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also of the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis- 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
eUdyv was something m which men were created, 
being common to all, and continuing to man after 
the ikll as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the o/ttoiaio-*? 
was something towa/rd which man was created, that 
he might strive after and attain it ; Origen, Princ. 
iii. 6 : Imaginis dignitatem in primfi conditione per- 
cepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in consummatione 
servata est ; cf. in Jocm. tom. xx. 20. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Platonist studies and predilec- 
tions of the Christian theologians of Alexandria had 
some influence upon them here, and on this distinc- 
tion which they drew. It is well known that Plato 
presented the ofiowvaOav r^ OeS kotcl to hvvarov 
(Theast. 176 a) as the highest scope of man's life ; 
and indeed Clement {Strom, ii. 22) brings the great 
passage of Plato to bear upon this very discussion. 
The Schoolmen, in like manner, drew a distinction, 
4* • 
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although it was uot this one, between ^^ tnese two 
divine stamps upon man." Lombard^ Sent. ii. ddst. 
16 ; H. de S. Victore, De AnvmA^ ii. 25 ; De Bac. 
i. 6. 2: Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis, 
similitudo secundum amorem virtutis ; the first de- 
claring the intellectual, as the second the moral pre- 
eminence, in which man was created. Many, how- 
ever, have refused to acknowledge these, or any 
other distinctions between the two declarations ; as 
Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott's, the Indian Missionary's, inquiries on the 
subject, rejects them all as groundless conceits, 
though himself in general only too anxious for dis- 
tinction and division {Life^ vol. ii. p. 296). 

It is hard to think that they were justified in 
this rejection ; for myself I should rather believe 
that the Alexandrians were very near the truth, if 
they did not grasp it altogether. There are emi- 
nently significant parts of Scripture, where the 
words of Jerome, originally applied to the Apoca- 
lypse, * quot verba tot sacramenta,' can hardly be 
said to contain an exaggeration. Such a part is the 
history of man's creation and his faU, in the first 
three chapters of Genesis. We may expect to find 
mysteries there ; prophetic intimations of truths 
which it might require ages and ages to develop. 
And, without attempting to draw any very strict 
line between dtcm and byi^Uocv;^ or tb^ir Hdbnew 
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originals, I think we may be bold to say that the 
wJiole history of man, not only in his original crea- 
tion, but also in his after restoration and reconstitu- 
tion in the Son, is significantly wrapped up in this 
doable statement; which is double for this very 
cause, that the Divine Mind did not stop at the 
contemplation of his first creation, but looked on to 
him as '^ renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created him " (Gol. iii. 10) ; because it 
knew that only as partaker of this double benefit 
would he attain the true end for which he was made. 



§ xvi.— Scoria, ociK/yeia. 

Thb man who is otrcoro?, it is little likely that he 
will not be aaekyri^ also ; and yet daarla and oo-eX- 
yeuL are not identical in meaning ; they will express 
difierent aspects of his sin, or at any rate contem- 
plate it from different points of view. 

And first aawria. a word in which heathen ethics 
said much more than they intended or knew. It 
occurs thrice in the New Testament (Eph. v. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; once only in the Septuagint 
(Prov. xxviii. 7). Besides this we have the adverb 
aaolyrmfy Luke xiv. 13 ; and aaano^ once in th^ Sep- 
tuagint, Prov. vii. 11. At Eph. v. 18 w^ tmwlatf 
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it ' excess ; ' in the other two places, * not,' as the 
X&v aacmw^j *in riotous living;' the Vulgate al- 
ways by * luxuria ' and * luxuriose,' words which, it 
is hardly needful to observe, imply in Latin much 
more of loose and profligate living than our * luxu- 
ry ' and ' luxuriously ' do now. The word is some- 
times taken in a passive sense, as though it were 
oo-awrro?, one who cannot be saved, ard^eadat /jLtf 
iwdfi€vo<i^ as Clement of Alexandria {Pasdag. ii. 1) 
expressly explains it, = 'perditus,' ^heiUos,' or as 
we used to say, a * losel.' Grotius : Genus hominum 
ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit; 
the word being, so to speak, prophetic of their 
doom to whom it was applied.* This, however, was 
quite its rarer use ; more commonly the oo-cdto? is 
not one who cannot be saved, but who cannot him- 
self save, or spare ; — * prodigus,' or, again to use 
a good old English word which we have now let go, 
a ' scatterling.' Aristotle notes that this, a too 
great prodigality in the use of money, is the ear- 

' ThuB, in the Adelphi of Terence (iv. 7^ one having spoken 
of a youth * luxu perditum,* proceeds : 

Ipsa si cupiat ScduSy 
bervare prorsns non potest hano familiam. 

No doubt in the Greek original from which Terence translated this 
comedy, there was a play here on the word Hffwros, which the ab- 
sence of the yerb 'salvare' from the Latin language has hindered 
Terence from presenring. 
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liest meaning of aadn-iay giving this as its definition 
{Mhic. JRc. iv. 1. 3) ; aatunla iariv xmep^okii irepl 
Xpritiara. The word forms part of his ethical ter- 
minology ; the i\€v0ipu)^y or the truly liberal man, 
is with him one who keeps the golden mean be- 
tween the two oKpa^ namely, aaorria on one side, 
and aveXevOepia or stinginess, on the other. And it 
is in this view of aa-coTia that Plato (Pci, viii, 660 e)j 
when he names the various catachrestic terms, ac- 
cording to which men call their vices by the names 
of the virtues which they caricature, makes them 
style these ao-orr/a, p^yaTuyrrpe/reia,^ It is with the 
word at this stage of its meaning that Plutarch 
joins 'jroXuriXeuL {De Apotheg. Ca>t. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is oo-on-o? in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more laagnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with which 
he has surrounded himself, into a spending on his 
own lusts and appetites of that with which he parts 
so easily, laying it out for the gratification of his 
own sensual desires ; and that thus a new thought 
finds its way into the word, so that it indicates not 
only one of a too expensive, but also and chiefiy, 

' QnlntiliMi (/nH viiL 86): Pro InzorU libertlitM didtm 
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of a disfloliLte, debauched, profligate maimer of liv« 
ing; the German ' liiderlich.' These are his words 
{JEt/dc. Nic* iv. 1. 36) : hl6 koI a/coKaoToi, avr&v 
\tS>v a<rwTmv\ euriv ol iro7<Xoi' ev)(€p&9 7^/) avaXl- 
aieovref Kal eh t^9 axoKaaias Sam-eunfpol elai, /cal Sia 
TO fJkTf 7r/)o? TO teaXov §71/, Trpo? tA^ ^Sovct^ diroKKL- 
vovfftv. Here he gives the reason of what he has 
stated before: rov^ oKpareis ical els aKoKcuriav Ba^ 
iravTjpow aam'ot^ KaKovfi>€P* 

In this sense aacorla is used in the Kew Testa- 
ment; as we find aa&nUu and /cpoMirdKtu (Herodian, 
ii. 5) joined elsewhere together. It will of course 
at once be felt that the two meanings will often run 
into one another, and th^t it will be hardly possible 
to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the various 
examples of the a<r«T09, and of aaayria^ which 
AthensBus (iv. 59 — 67) gives ; they are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The 
waster of his goods will be very often a waster 
of everything besides, will lay waste himself — his 
time, his faculties, his powers ; and, we may add, 
uniting the active and passive meanings of the word, 
will be himself laid waste ; he loses himflelf, and is 
lost. 

There is a difference in aaiX/yeuiy a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city 
of Piiidia, whi^ iobal^taii^B iirca:^ infi^iooua for 
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their vices ; while others derive it from 6fS/f€Ufy 
probably the same word as the Oerman ' schwel- 
gen.' Of more frequent use than aamrla in the 
New Testament, it is by us generally rendered * las- 
civiousness ' (Mark vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21 ; Gal. v. 
19; Eph. iv. 19; 1 Pet. iv. 3; Jude 4); though 
sometimes 'wantonness' (Bom. xiii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 
18) ; as in the Vulgate either by * impudicitia ' or 
^ luxuria.' K our translators or the Latin intended 
by these renderings to express exclusively impuri- 
ties and lusts of the flesh, they have certainly given 
to the word too narrow a meaning. The oatX/yeMj 
which it will be observed is not grouped with 
fleshly lusts, in the catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 
21, 22, is best described as petulance, or wanton in* 
solence ; being somewhat stronger than the Latin 
* protervitas,' though of the same nature, more 
nearly * petulantia.' The a<re\yiy9,.a8 Passow ob- 
serves, is very closely allied to the y/Spumteo^ and 
d/e6Xao-T09, being one who acknowledges no re- 
straints, who dares whatsoever his caprice and wan- 
ton-insolence suggest.* None, of course, would 
deny that aaiXf/cta may display itself in acts of what 
we call ' lasciviousness ; ' for there are no worse dis- 

^ThuB WitaiuB {Melet. LeitL p. 465) obseryes: AircXycior diei 
poiM omnem tarn iogenii, qiuun momm protenriam, petnlfcnti>m, 
ktdriMD, qiam 9h 4Mum appoailnr if /Mr^i^nrri mU vm^faah/p, 
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plays of v/Spi^ than in these ; but still it is their 
petulance, their insolence, which causes them to 
deserve this name ; and of the two renderings of 
the word which we have made, ' wantonness ' seems 
to me the preferable, standing as it does, by the 
double meaning which it has, in a remarkable 
ethical connexion with the word which we now are 
considering. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lasci- 
viousness is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes, making mention of the blow which 
Meidias had given him, characterises it as in keep- 
ing with the known dceXyeia of the man {Con. Mdd. 
514). Elsewhere he joins heairoriKw and ao-eXyw?, 
aa€\/y&<: and irpoirerm. As dai^f/eia Plutarch 
characterises a like outrage on the part of Alcibi- 
ades, committed against an honourable citizen of 
Athens {Aleib, 8) ; indeed, the whole picture which 
he draws of Alcibiades is the full-length portrait 
of an aaekyri^i. Josephus ascribes aciXyeia and 
fiavia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, to build a tem- 
ple of Baal in the Holy City itself {Anti. viii. .13. 
1) ; and the same to a Roman soldier, who, being 
on guard at the Temple during the Passover, pro- 
voked by an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in 
which great multitudes of lives were lost {Antt. xx. 
6. 3). And for other passages, helpful to a fixing 
of the true meaning of daiXyeui^ see 3 Mace. ii. 36 * 
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Polybiufi, viii 14. 1 ; Ensebiufi, H, E. v. 1. 26 ; and 
the quotations given in Wetstein's NefU) TestamerUj 
Tol. i. p. 588. It, then, and curayria are clearly dis- 
tingnishable ; the fundamental notion of aatoria 
being wasteftdness and riotous excess ; of aaeX/yeiay 
lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 



§xyii. — OiyydvfOj Sirrofjuu, ^ri^Xo^cuo. 

We are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to reject 
as untenable some interpretation of a passage of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have main- 
tained itself as at least a possible explanation of it. 
Thus is it with Heb. xii. 18 : " For ye are not come 
unto the mount that might he touched " {'^Xcufxay- 
fUu^ SpeC). Many interpreters have seen allusion 
in these words to Ps. civ. 32 : " He toucheth the 
hills and they smoke ; " and to the fact that, at the 
giving of the Law, God did descend upon mount 
Sinai, which ^' was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it " (Exod. xix. 18). But, 
not to say that in such case we should expect a 
perfect, as in the following KCKovfih/tpy still more 
decisively against this is the fact that '^'ka^>dm is 
never used in the sense of so handling an object as 
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to exercise a moulding, modifying iiiflnence upon it, 
but only to indicate a filling of its surface (Luke 
xxiv. 39 ; 1 John i. 1) ; often such a feeling as is 
made with the intention of learning its composition 
(Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22) ; while not seldom the word 
signifies no more than a feeling for or afUr an ob- 
ject, without any actual coming in contact with it 
at all. It is used continually to express a gropiug 
in the dark (Job v. J.4), or of the blind (Isa. lix. 10 ; 
Gen. xxvii. 12 ; Deut. xxviii. 29 ; Judg. xvi. 26) ; 
and tropically, Acts xvii. 27 ; with which we may 
compare Plato, PJuBd. 99 J> : y^XcufAvre^ wawep iv 
fTKorei. The y^'ka^fievov 6po^y in this passage, is 
beyond a doubt the * mons palpabilis : ' " Ye are 
not come," the Apostle would say, " to any material 
mountain, like Sinai, capable, as such, of being 
touched and handled ; not in this sense, to the 
mountain that may hefeUy but to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem," to a voffTW Spo^j and not to an alaffTfrov. 

The so handling of any object as to exert a 
modifying influence upon it, the French ^manier,' 
as distinguished from ' toucher,' the German ^ betas- 
ten,' as distinguished from ^beriihren,' would be 
either airrea-Oiu * or 06yyca/€iv. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second ; airreadiu (— ' con- 

^ In the paasage aUaded to already, Fb. civ. Z% tae words of 
the Septaagint are, 6 hwr4/i€Pot rAtf ip4f¥t moI KearrlCwrmt. 
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trectare'), than di/yydveiv (Ps. civ. 15 ; 1 John v. 18), 
as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon {fiyrop. 
i. 8. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking his grand- 
father's delicacies, says: oti <re op&^ orav fih tov 

m 

afyrov ayftUy ek ovBiv rijv %€!/» airoy^fifjLepoVj qtuv 8e 
TovToir T^i^os fit 727 9, ev0v^ anroKoBaip^ i^v X^lpa eU 
ra j(!^ipQfuucTfmi i&9 iraw axOof/Levo^^ OurYeraion, 
then, has just reversed the true order of the words, 
when, at Col. ii. 21, it translates /i^ a*^, ^m^Sc y^vaffy 
/MiffSe ffljff^y '^ Touoh not, taste not, homdle not." 
The first and last prohibitions should, in our Eng- 
lish, just have changed their places, and the pas- 
sage should stand, '^ Handle not, taste not, Umch 
not." How much more strongly will then come 
out the ever ascending scale of superstitious pro- 
hibition among the false teachers at Colosse. 
* Handle not ' is not sufficient ; they forbid to 
'taste' and, lastly, even to touch those things 
from which, according to their notions, unclean- 
ness might be derived. Beza well : Verbum BLyetv 
a verbo iTtreoBcu, sic est distinguendum, ut decres* 
cente semper oratione intelligatur crescere super- 
stitio. 
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§ xviii. — iraki/ffeif^ala, avafcalvaxri^, 

« 
Avajeinnftri^y a word frequent enough in the 

Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), no where 
occuTB in the New Testament ; although the verb 
avayewoM twice (1 Pet i. 13, 23). Did we meet 
avayevpTfat^ there, it would furnish a still closer 
synonym to iraXiyyeveaia than the aveucalvaxn^^ 
which I propose to bring into comparison with it : 
yet that also is suflSciently close to justify the 
attempt at once to compare and distinguish them. 
It will be no small gain to the practical theologian, 
to the minister of God's word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 

na\iyy€V€<ria naturally demands first to be con- 
sidered. This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere ; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than any of which 
it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, al- 
ready in use ; but, as the Christian new-birth was 
not till after Christ's birth ; as men were not new- 
bom, till Christ was bom (John i. 12) ; as their re- 
generation did not go before, but only followed his 
generation ; so the word could not be used in this 
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its highest, most mysterious sense, till that great 
mystery of the birth of the Son of God into our 
world had actually found place. And yet it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to trace these its subordinate, 
and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, by 
the Pythagoreans, as ii| well known, the word was 
employed to express the transmigration of souls ; 
their reappearance in new bodies being called iro' 
\i^€V€<ria : Plutarch, De Esu Ca/r. i. 7 ; ii. 6 ; Z>« 
Idd. et Osi/r. c. 35 : ^OclpiSo^ al avafiioHreis xal ira- 
Tajyepeciai : De Ei ap. Ddp. 9 : anro^iMtrti^ iceX 
TrdXirfrfevetTUiL Among the Stoics the word set 
forth the periodic renovation of the earth, when, 
budding and blossoming in the spring-time, it woke 
up from its winter sleep, nay, might be said even to 
have revived from its winter death : Marc. Anton. 
ii. 1 : Ttfv irepioSixtfv iraXiyyeveaiav t&v SXjodv. Ci- 
cero {Ad Attic, vi. 6) calls his restoration to his 
dignities and honours, after his return from exile, 
^ banc iraXiyyevealav nostram ; ' with which compare 
Philo, Zeg. ad Oa/i. 41. Josephus {Antt. xi. 3. 9) 
characterises the restoration of the Jewish nation 
after the Captivity, as niv ovaKmiaw koX ircLKtfffe- 
veaiav Ttj^ TrarplSo^. And, to cite one passage more, 
Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles memory a 
revival or vaXi^€P€ala of knowledge {Journal des 
Sa/oams^ 1834, p. 488) : iroKvffevtaLa rryi yvwrem 
ioTUf i} apdfjaf7f(r^* 
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No one who has carefnlly watched and weighed 
the uses of irtiKiyyepeaia just adduced, and similar 
ones which might be added, but will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a change for the better, a revival, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Ohristian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. The 
word occurs never in the Old Testament {iraXiv yi- 
vea-Bcu at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the New 
(Matt xix. 28 ; Tit. iii. 5), but there (which is most 
remarkable) apparently in different meanings. In 
St. Matthew it seems plainly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the onroKardoTcun^ irdi^ 
r&v (Acts iii. 21), which shall be when the Son of 
Man hereaflber comes in his glory; while in St 
Paul's use of the word the allusion is plainly to the 
new-birth of the single soul, which is now evermore 
finding place in the waters of baptism. Shall we 
then acquiesce in the conclusion that it is used in 
diverse meanings ; that there is no common bond 
which binds the two uses of it together? By no 
means ; all laws of language are violated by any 
such supposition. The fact is, rather, that the word 
by our Lord is used in a wider, by his Apostle in a 
narrower meaning. They are^two circles of mean- 
ing, one more comprehensive than the other, but 
their centre is the same. The vaXtyyepwla of which 
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Scripture Bpeaks, begins with the fMiKpoKocfio^ of , 
single souls ; but it does not end there ; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the 
whole fiatcpoKoo-fU)^ of the universe. The first seat 
of the *rra\iyy€V€a-ict is the soul of man ; but, begin- 
ning there, and establishing its centre there, it ex- 
tends in ever widening circles. And, first, to his 
body ; the day of resurrection will be the day of 
TraXtyTei^eo-ta for it ; so that those Fathers had a 
certain, though only a partial, right, as many as in- 
terpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though it had 
been equivalent, and only equivalent, to avdaraa-i^y 
and who, as a consequence, themselves continually 
used it as a synonym for ' resurrection ' (Eusebius, 
Sist. Ecd, V. 1. 68 ; Suicer, Thes, s. v.). Doubtless 
the word there includes, or presupposes, the resur- 
rection, but it also embraces much more. Beyond 
the day of resurrection, or it may be contempora- 
neous with it, a day will come, when all nature shall 
put off its soiled work-day garments, and clothe it- 
self in its holy-day attire, the. day of the "restitu- 
tion of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; of the new heaven 
and the new earth (Rev. xxi. 1) ; the day of which 
Paul speaks, as one in expectation of which all 
creation is groaning and travailing until now (Eom. 
viii. 21 — %S). Man is the present subject of the 
iraX(7«y€irea-ia, and of the wondrous transformation 
which it implies 5 but in that day it will have in^ 
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eluded within its limits the whole world, of which 
man is the central figure : and here is the reconci- 
liation of the two passages, in one of which it is 
spoken of as pertaining to the single soul, in the 
other to the whole redeemed creation. They allude 
both to the same fact, but in different epochs and 
stages of its development. 

But now to consider avaKaLvw<n<;y the relation m 
which it stands to TraXiyyepea-ioy and the exact limits 
of the meaning of each. This word, which is pecu- 
liar to the Greek of the New Testament, occurs 
there also only twice — once in connexion with ira- 
\i/yy€P€a-la (Tit. iii. 5), and again Bom. xii. 2 ; but 
we have the verb avaicaiv6<»^ which also is an exclu- 
sively New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Col. 
iii. 10 ; and the more classical avaicatvLfy>^ Heb. vi. 
6, from which the nouns, frequent in the Greek 
Fathers, avaxcuvia-fjio^ and avcuealvun^^ are more im- 
mediately drawn ; we have also avaveooD (Eph. iv. 
23) ; all in the same uses. It would be impossible 
better to express the relation in which the two 
stand to each other, than has been already done in 
our Collect for Christmas day, in which we pray 
" that we being regenerate," in other words, having 
been already made the subjects of the TraXiyyeveaiaj 
" may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit," — may 
continually know the avoKaCiwxri^ nv€P/JMr<K 'Ayiov. 
In this Collect, uttering, as so many others of them 
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do, profound theological truth in its most accurate 
forms, the ' regeneration ' is spoken of as past, as 
having found place once for all, while the ' renewal ' 
or * renovation ' is that which ought now to be daily 
proceeding — this avaxaivw<n^ being that gradual 
restoration of the Divine image, which is going for- 
ward in him who, through the new birth, has come 
under the transforming* powers of the world to 
come. It is called " ths renewal of the Holy Qhost^^ 
inasmuch as He is the ' causa efficiens ' by whom 
alone this renewal, this putting on of the new man, 
is^carried forward. 

We see then, of the two, that they are indisso- 
lubly bound together — that the second is the follow- 
ing up, the consequence, the completion of the first; 
yet,- for all this, that they are not to be confounded. 
The TTaXtTyeveo-ta is that great free act of God's 
mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of 
light, out of death into life ; it is the avwdev yewrj^ 
Brjvcu of John iii. 3 ; the yewrfOrjvai, i/c Oeov of 1 
John V. 4, sometimes called, therefore, Oeoyeveaia 

' Mcro/Mp^ov0'0c rg hfOKcuv^u rov vo6tt Bom. ziL 2. The 
strikiiig words of S«neoa^ JSp. 6, Intelligo me emendari Don tan- 
tum, sod transfiffurarif are far too big to ezpreu aoy benefits 
which he eould have gotten from his beoke of philosophy ; they 
reach out after bleaerngs to be obtained, not in the schools of m«n, 
bnt only in the Church of the living God 
5 
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bj Gred: ^heolc^ans ; the yetnMf6rjvai im inropa^ 
eufiOdprov of 1 Pet. i. 23. In it, — not in the prepa- 
rations for it, but in the act itself, — the subject of 
it is passive, even as the child has nothing to do 
with its own birth. But it is very different as res- 
pects the avatealvioai/f. This is the gradual conform- 
ing of the man more and more to that new spiritual 
world into which he has been introduced, and in 
which he now lives and moves ; the restitution of 
the Divine image ; and in all this, so £Eur from be- 
ing passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. 
That was ' regeneratio,' this is * renovatio.' They 
must not be separated, but neither may they be con- 
founded.^ What infinite confusions, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of Gk>d's truth on this side and 
on that, have arisen from the one course as from the 
other. 



§ xix. — ato^wy, at&o^. 

There was a time when the Greek language pos- 
sessed only the word alSck ; which then occupied 
the two regions of meaning afterward divided be- 

* Gerhard {Loe. TheeU. xzi 'T. 118): Renoratio, licet a regene- 
ratioDe profnie et specialiter aoceptH distiiigiiatiir, mdiyidno ta- 
•men et perpetiip nexu onm ek eat oonjuncta. 
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tween it and at^wnj. AlSd^ had at that time the 
same duplicity of meaning aB is latent in the Latin 
*pudor,' in our own ^ shame.' Thus in Homer 
aLaywrq never occurs, while sometimes, as IL v. 
787, aJim is used on occasions when alaxvvv woidd, 
in later Greek, have necessarily been employed : 
elsewhere Homer employs aiSca^ in that sense which, 
at a later period, it vindicated as exclusively its own. 
And even Thucydides (i. 84), in a diflSicult and 
doubtful passage where both words occur, is by 
many considered to have employed them as equi- 
pollent and convertible. Generally, however, in 
the Attic period of the language, the words were 
not accounted synonymous. Ammonius formally 
distinguishes them in a philological, as the Stoics 
in an ethical, interest ; and almost every passage 
in which either word occurs is an evidence of the 
real difference existing between them. Yet the 
distinction has not always been quite successfully 



Thus it has been sometimes said that alSm is 
the ehame which hinders one from doing a disho- 
nourable thing ; aUrxyvri is the disgrace, outward or 
inward, which follows on having done it (Luke xiv. 
9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is yet 
not an exhaustive one ; and if we were thereupon 
to assume that ala-^vvrj was thus only retrospective, 
the consequence of things unworthily done, it would 
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be an erroneous one ; * for it would be abundantly 
easy to show that al<rxyvri is continually used to ex- 
press that feeling which leads to shun what is un- 
worthy out of a prospective anticipation of disho- 
nour. Thus one definition (Plat. Def, 416) makes 
it 4><^fiof; hrl irpotrBoKia aSo^iof: : and Aristotie in- 
cludes the future in his comprehensive definition 
{Hhet, ii. 6) : eoTw 8^ altryivri^ Xdirq Tt9 icaX rapa^V 
irepl rh eU dSo^lav <f>aiv6fiafa <f>€p€tv r&v Kax&Vj ^ 
TrapovTiaVj fj yejovormv^ fj fieXKovrmv. In this sense 
as ' fuga dedecoris ' it is used Ecclus. iv. 21 ; by 
Plato, Gorff. 492 a; by Xenophon, Anab. iii. 1. 10, 
In this last passage, which runs thus, <f>ol3ovfi€Poi, Si 
rov oSov Koi axovTC^ ofico^ oi ttoXXoI St' alaywqv §caX 
oKKrjXjcov Kcu Kvpov auprfKoXov0rf<rav^ Xenophon im- 
plies that while he and others, for more reasons 
than one, disapproved the going forward with Cyrus 
to assail his brother's throne, they yet were now 
ashamed to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that alSay; (— Werecundia,' see Cicero, 
JRep, V. 4) is the nobler word and implies the nobler 
motive : in it is implied an innate moral repugnance 

' There is the same onesidednesa, though exactly on thje otner 
side, in Cicero's definition of ' pudor/ which he makes merely pro- 
spective : Pudor metos rerum turpium, et ingenua quiedam tuniii 
tas, dedecos fugiens, laudemq-ae consectans ; but Oyid writes, 
Irmit^ et nostnim vnlgat elamore padorem. 
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to the doing of the dishonourable act, which moral 
repugnance scarcely or at all exists in the aiV^vi^. 
Insure the man restrained only by aia'xyvri against 
the outward disgrace which he fears may accom- 
pany or follow his act, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, irepl 
aSo^ias ^vTfiala : its seat, therefore, as he goes on 
to show, is not properly in the moral sense of him 
that entertains it, in his consciousness of a right 
which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who 
are, or might be, privy to its violation. Let this 
apprehension be removed, and the alax^vff ceases ; 
while alB(o^ finds its motive in its own moral being, 
and not in any other ; it implies reverence for the 
good as good, and not merely as that to which 
honour and reputation are attached. Thus it is 
often connected with evKdfieui (Heb. xii. 28), the 
reverence before God, before His majesty, His ho- 
liness, which will induce a carefulness not to offend, 
the German *Scheu;' so Plutarch, C(B8, 14; Conj. 
PrcBc. 47 ; Philo, Leg, ad Cai. 44 ; often also with 
Seo^, as Plato, Euth. 126 c ; with evKoafila^ Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. viii. 1. 33 ; with evra^ia and KoafiioTffi;^ 
Plutarch, Gobs. 4 ; with a-efjivorrj^j Conj, Ptcbo. 26. 
To sum up all, we may say that at&»9 would always 
restrain a good mai;L from an unworthy act, while 
aiaxipff would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
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§ XX. — al&iK, a-m^poavvff. 

These words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; the 
only other places where trw^pocrwrf occurs being 
Acts xxvi. 25 ; and 1 Tim. ii. 15, where cuSw and 
a»<^oavvi^ are ui^d by the Apostle as together 
constituting the truest adornment of a Christian 
woman. If the distinction drawn in § 19 be cor- 
rect, this one, which Xenophon, {Ch/rqp. viii. 1. 31) 
ascribes to Cyrus, between the words now imder 
consideration, can hardly be allowed to stand: 
Si/pp€t Se alS& /cal aQ^<l>poavinfv t§&, a>9 rod? fup 
alSovfiivov^ ra iv r^ <f>av€f}^ aurxp^ ^evyovra?, 
Toif^ Se a'a><f>pova^ xal ra iv r^ aff)av€l. On nei*- 
ther side is it successful, for as on the one hand the 
alS(o<: does not shun merely open and manifest base- 
nesses, however tiie cUaxvvv ^^J do this, so, on the 
other side, the point of the awf>poavvrf is altogether 
different from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The opposite of cueo- 
\aaia (Thucydides, iii. 37), it is properly the state 
of an entire command over our passions and desires, 
so that they receive no further allowance than that 
which the law and right reason admit and approve 
Plato, Symp. 196 c: ehcu yitp ofioXayeircu awf^po- 
avvff TO icparuif 'qSov&v teal eiriffvfjki&v : and in the 
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ChannmdeB he has dedicated a whole dialogue to 
the investigation of the exact force of the word. 
Aristotlej RJiet i. 9 : aperii St' fgv irfm t^ 4fiovi^ 
Tov o-a>fMiT<n o&r<09 ^ot;<rtv, m o vofJM^ tcekevux cf. 
Plutarch, De Owrioa. 14; De Vi/rt. Mor. 2; OryU. 
6: fi fihf ovv a'OHl>po<rwfj fipayynyi n^ iarlv hridv- 
fu&v /cal rd^v^j avaipovaa fikp t^9 iweurcuerov^ /cai 
mpnris:, KoipS Si teal fierpi&nfTi Koaiunkra tA? aiwy- 
KaLas : and Diogenes Laertins, iii. 57. 91. No single 
Latin word exactly represents it. Cicero, as he 
avows himself {Tusc. iii. 5 ; cf. v. 14), renders it 
now by ' temperantia,' now by * moderatio,' now by 
^modestia.' So}<f>poavinf was a virtue which as- 
sumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian ; not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us ; but partly 
because it was there one of a much smaller com- 
pany of virtues, each of which therefore would sin- 
gly attract more attention ; but also in part because 
for as many as are " led by the Spirit," this condi- 
tion of self-command is taken up and transformed 
into a condition yet higher still, in which a man 
does not command himself, which is well, but, 
which is far better Still, is commanded by God. 

In the pasBage already referred to (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
where it and aHm occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application. If alBca^ is the 
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^ shame&stness," or pudency, which shrinks from 
overpassing the limits of womanly reserve and mod- 
esty, as well as from the dishonour which would 
justly attach thereto, am^poavtnj is that habitual 
inner self-goyemment, with its constant rein on all 
the passions and desires, which would hinder the 
temptation to this from arising, or at all events from 
arising in such strength as should overbear the 
checks and hindrances which alBdk opposed to it. 

Mt is a pity that 'Bhamefast' and 'shamefiistDesa,' by which 
last word our translators rendered awppotrUvi here, should have 
been corrupted in modern use to *Bh&mefaeed* and *Bhamefaced' 
nest.* The words are properly of the same formation as *stead- 
fasty' 'steadfastness,' 'soothfast^* 'sooth&stness/ and those good 
old English words» now lost to us» 'rootfast^' and ' rootfastness.' 
As by' * rootfast * our fathers understood that which was firm and 
fiut by its rooty so by ' shamefost ' in like manner, that which was 
established and made fast by (an honourable) shame. To change 
this into 'shame/ac^' is to allow all the meaning and force of the 
word to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far inferior word. 
It is very inexcusable that ifll modern reprints of the Authorized 
Version should have given in to this corruption. So long aa 
merely the spelling of a word is conceiiied, this may very well be 
allowed to fall in with modem use ; wo do not want them to print 
• Sonne* or 'marveile,* when every body now spells 'son* and 
' marvel* But when the true form, indeed the life^ of a word is 
affected by the alterations which it has undei^one, then 1 cannot 
but consider that subsequent editors were bound to adhere to the 
first edition of 1611, which should have been considered authori- 
tative and exemplary for all that followed. 
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§ xxi, — aiptOy eKxwo. 

Thesb words differ, and with differences not the- 
ologically unimportant. We best represent these 
their differences in English- when we render avpeip, 
' to drag,' ikKveiPj * to draw.' In avpeiv, as in our 
' drag,' there lies always the notion of force, as when 
Plutarch {^e Lib. Ed. 8) speaks of the headlong 
course of a river, nrdma avptov koi irdvra Trapa^i- 
p€ov : and it will follow, that where persons, and not 
merely things, are in question, it will involve the 
notion of violence (Acts viii. 3 ; xiv, 19 ; xvii. 6). 
But in kXKvetv this notion of force or violence does 
not of necessity lie. That, indeed, such is often 
implied in it, is plain enough (Acts xvi. 19 ; xxi. 30 
Jam. ii. 6 ; and cf. IL xi. 258 ; xxiv. 52, 417 
Aristophanes, Equit, 710; Euripides, Troad. 70 
AIM el\K€ Kaa-avSpav /Sia) ; but not always, any 
more than in our * draw,' which we use of a mental 
and moral attraction, or in the Latin *traho,' as 
witness the language of the poet, Trahit sua quem- 
que voluptas. Thus Plato, Pol. vi. 494 e: iav 
SkKfjTai 7r/9o? if>iKoa'0<f>iav. 

Only by keeping in mind this difference which 
there is between eXjcveip and avpeiv, can we vindi- 
cate from erroneous interpretation two doctripally 
5* 
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important passages in the Gospel of St. John. The 
first is xii. 32 ; " I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
^D^ll draw all men unto me '^ (Train-a? €\xv<ra>). But 
how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, Saviour 
draw all men unto Him? Not by force, for the 
will is incapable of force, but by the divine attrac- 
tions of His love. Again He declares (vi. 44): 
" No man can come to Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me draw him " {eXxvaj) airrop). Now as 
many as feel bound to deny any * gratia irresisti- 
bilis,' which turns man into a mere machine, and 
by which, nolens volenSy he is dragged to God, must 
at once allow that this eXxvaj) can mean no more 
than the potent allurements of love, the attracting 
of men by the Father to the Son ; as at Jeremiah 
xxxi. 3, " With loving-kindness have I drawn thee " 
{elXtcvad ae), with which compare Cant. i. 3. 4. Did 
we find <rvp€iv on either of these occasions (not that 
I believe this would have been possible), the asser- 
tors of a * gratia irresistibilis ' * might then urge the 

' The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, him- 
self sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be hei-e quoted 
(/n Bv. Joh. Tract xxvi. 4) : Nemo venit ad me, nisi quem Pater 
adtraxerit Noli te oogitare invitum trahi; trahitur animus et 
amore. Nee timere deberous ne ab hominibus qui verba perpen> 
dunt, et a rebus maxime divinis intelligendis longe remoti sunt^ in 
hoc Scripturarum sanctarum eyangelico verbo forsitan reprehenda- 
mur, et dicatur nobis, Quoiuodo voluntate, oredo^ si trahorff £)go 
dico: Parum est yoluntatc^ etiam Ttilapfeite tnli«nk Porro li 
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passages as leaving no room for any other meaning 
but theirs ; but not as they now stand. 

In agreement with this which has been said, in 
eTucveiv is much more predominantly the sense of 
a ^drawing to a certain point, in avpew merely of 
dragging after one ; thus Lucian {De Merc. Cond. 
3), likening a man to a fish already hooked and 
dragged through the water, describes him as avpo- 
fievov /au wpb^ ava/fKfqv arfoyuofov. Kot seldom 
there will lie in avp^iv the notion of this dragging 
being upon the ground, inasmuch as that will trail 
upon the ground {avpfia^ avpSrjv) which is forcibly 
dragged along with no will of its own. A com- 
parison of the uses of the two words at John xxi. 
6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to bear out the dis- 
tinction which has been here traced. In the first 
and last of these verses iXicveiv is used ; for they 
both express a d/rawmg of the net to a certam 
jpoint; by the disciples to themselves in ^e ship, 
by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at ver. 8 
avpeiv is employed ; for nothing is there intended 
but ike-drafffgrng of the net which had been fastened 
:o the ship, after it through the water. Our Ver- 

, oet» dioere Ueuit^ Trshit saa quemqii^ voluptas ; non neoesaitaa^ 
.lod yoluptas; non obligatio, «ed delectatio; qnanto fortius noa 
dicere debemus, trahi hominem ad Ghristmn, qui delectatnr yeri 
tate, delectatnr beatitndine, delectatnr jnatitiA, delectatnr Mmpi* 
t^rnlL yit&, qnod totnm Ohristna eatff 
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sioQ, it will be seen, has maintained the distinction; 
BO too the Grerman of De Wette, by aid of * ziehen ' 
(— i\KV€iv\ and ^ nachschleppen ' (— aipeiv), but 
neither the Vulgate, nor Beza, which both have 
forms of * traho ' throughout. 



§ xxii. — oT^fcXrjpo^y rikeio^. 

These words occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4, — "perfect and entire;" 
6\6iicXi7/)09 only once besides (1 Thess. v. 23), and 
the substantive oKoKkqpia^ used however not in an 
ethical but a physical sense, also once. Acts iii. 16 ; 
cf. Isa. 1. 6. 0\o/eXf7/>o9 signifies first, as its deriva- 
tion implies, that which retains all which was allot- 
ted to it at the first, which thus is whole and entire 
in all its parts, to which nothing necessary for its 
completeness is wanting. Thus unhewn stones, in- 
asmuch as they have lost nothing in the process of 
shaping and polishing, are oXjoicKtipoL (Dent, xxvii. 
6 ; 1 Mace. iv. 47) ; so too perfect weeks are ifiSofid- 
$€<; oXoKkfjpot (Deut. xvi. 9) ; and in Lucian, Philops. 
8, iv iikoKKripfp Sipfiarty ** in a whole skin.' At the 
next step in tlje word's use we find it employed to 
express that integrity of body, with nothing redun- 
dant, nothing deficient (Lev. xxi, 17 — 38), which 
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was required of the Levitical priests as a condition 
of their ministering at the altar, which was neediul 
also in the sacrifices they offered. In both these 
senses Josephus uses it, AnU, iii. 12. 2 ; as continu- 
ally Philo, with whom it is the standing word for 
this integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to 
the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are oT^xXrjpoi 0v<riai oXo/cXv/p^ Oew : thus De Vict. 
2 ; De Vict, Off. 1 : okhicKripov /cal iravrihjm iimfimv 
*afi€Toxov : De Agricul. 29 ; De Cherub. 28 ; cf. Plato, 
Legg. 759 c. The word in the next step of its his- 
tory resembles very much the ' integer ' and *• integ- 
ritas' of the Latins. Like these words, it was 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness- The only approach to this use of okoKkripo^ 
in the Septuagint is Wisd. xv. 8, 6\6/cXi;po9 hiicaio^ 
<rvv7) ; but in an interesting and important passage 
in the Phoedrvs of Plato (260 <?), it is twice used to 
eig)ress the perfection of man before the fall; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oXoKXrfpot kuI awadeU fcaK&Vy 
and to whom as such oXoKXr^pa <l>dafiara were 
vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak partial 
glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which is all whereof 
the greater part of men ever now catch sight ; cf. 
his TimoBuSj 44 c, 'OXoKXripo^^ then, is an epithet 
applied to a person or a thing that is ^ omnibus nu- 
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meriB absolatns ; ' and the hf fMjSeul XeiwofuptHy 
which at Jam. i. 4 follows it, muBt be taken as the 
epexegesis of the word. 

TiX^ios is a word of various applications, but 
all of them referable to the TcXoy, which is its 
ground. They in a natural sense are riKeiot^j who 
are adult, having reached the full limit of stature, 
strength, and mental power appointed to them, who 
have in these respects attained their riko'Sy as dis- 
tinguished from the veoi or TrotSe?, young men or 
boys ; so Plato, Zegg. 929 o. St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con- 
tinually with this image of full completed growth, as 
contrasted with infancy and childhood, underlying 
his use, the rikeioc being by him set over against 
the viTTTtot iv XpurrS (1 Cor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; Eph. iv. 
13, 14; Phil. iii. 15 ; Heb. v. 14), being in fact the 
Trarepe: of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinct from the veor 
vicr/coi and waiSia. Nor is this application of the 
word to mark the religious growth and progress of 
men, confined to the Scripture, The Stoics opposed 
the ri\eto9 in philosophy to the TrpoKOTrrtuVy with 
which we may compare 1 Chron. xxv. 8, where the 
riXeiot, are set over against the iiavddvoine^. With 
the heathen, those also were called reKew^ who had 
been initiated into the mysteries ; the same thought 
being at work here as in the giving of the title to 
riXeiev to the Lord's Supper. This wau so called. 
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because in it was the fulness of Christian privilege, 
because there was nothing beyond it ; and the riKetoi 
of heathen initiation had their name in like manner, 
because those mysteries into which they were now 
introduced were the latest and crowning mysteries 
of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word ' perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with 
T€\€to9 itself; this, namely, that they are both em- 
ployed now in a relative, now in an absolute sense ; 
for only out of this ambiguity could our Lord have 
said, " Be ye therefore perfect {riXeioi^ as your 
Heavenly Father ia perfect (rcXetoy), Matt. v. 48 ; cf. 
xix. 21. The Christian shall be * perfect,' yet not 
in the sense in which some of the sects preach the 
doctrine of perfection, who, preaching it, either 
mean nothing which they could not have expressed 
by a word less liable to misunderstanding ; or mean 
something which no man in this life shall attain, 
and which he who affirms he has attained is deceiv- 
ing himself, or others, or both. He shall be ' per- 
fect,' that is, seeking by the grace of God to be fully 
furnished and firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2) ; not 
a babe in Christ to the end, " not always employed 
in the elements, and infant propositions and prac- 
tices of religion, but doing noble action?, well 
skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith and holi- 
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ness." * In this sense Paul claimed to be r^Keioiy 
even while almost in the same breath he disclaimed 
the being rerekeuofievo^ (Phil. iii. 12, 16). 

The distinction then is plain ; the riKeio^ has 
reached his moral end^ that for which he was intend- 
ed ; namely, to be a man in Christ; (it is true indeed 
that, having reached this, other and higher ends 
open out before him, to have Christ formed in him 
more and more;) the o\o#cXi;/309 has preserved, or, 
having lost, has regained, his completeness. In the 
oXoKkTipo^ no grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is wanting; -in the reXew? no grace is merely in 
its weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached 
a certain ripeness and maturity. 'OXoreKri^y which 
occurs once in the New Testament (1 Thess. v. 23 ; 
cf. Plutarch, Plac. PhU. v. 21), forms a certain con- 
necjing link between the two, holding on to oXokXtj- 
/509 by its first half, to rcXew? by its second. 



§ xxiii. — ari^Hiwo^, Sic&rffMi, 

The fact that our English word * crown ' covers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead us 

' On the sense in which * perfection ' is demanded of the Chris 
tian, there is a discussion at large bj J. Taylor, Doctrine and Prac 
iiee of Repentance^ L 8. 40 — 66, from which these words in inverted 
oommaa are drawn. 
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to confound them. In German the first would often 
be translated ' Kranz/ and only the second ' Krone.' 
I indeed very much doubt whether anywhere in 
classical literature <rr^^i/09 is used of the kingly, or 
imperial crown. It is the crown of victory in the 
games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness — woven of oak, of ivy, of 
parsley, of myrtle, of olive, — or imitating in gold 
these leaves or others — of flowers, as of violets or 
roses (see Athen»us, xv. 9 — 83), but never, any more 
than ' corona ' in Latin, the emblem and sign of 
royalty. The iia&qiui was this (Xenophon, Cyrop. 
viii. 3. 13 ; Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18), being pro- 
perly a linen band or fillet, 'tsenia' or * fascia' 
(Cnrtius, iii. 3), encircling the brow ; so that no lan- 
guage is more common than irepinOivat ScdSrifia to 
signify the assumption of royal dignity (Polybius, 
V. 67. 4 ; Josephus, AnU. xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin 
in like manner the ' diadema ' is alone the ' insigne 
regium ' (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 29). 

A passage bringing out very clearly the distinc- 
tion between the two words occurs in Plutarch, Ccea. 
61. It is the well known occasion on which Anto- 
nius offers Csesar the kingly crown, which is de- 
scribed as BidSvffia aT€<f>dv^ Bdtpvrf^ irepiireifK^fxivov : 
here the ariif>avo^ is only the garland or laureate 
wreath, with which the true diadem was enwoven. 
Indeed, according to Cicero {Phil. ii. 84), Csesar 
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was already ' coronatus ' — wre^wofUvo^ (this he 
would have been as consul), when the oflTer was 
made. Plutarch at the same place describes the 
statues of Csesar to have been, by those who would 
have suggested his assumption of royalty, Sta^futr 
aw avoBeScfiivoi /SaaiKifcot^. And it is out of the 
observance of this distinction that the passage in 
Suetonius {Cobs. 79), containing another version of 
the same incident, is to be explained. One places 
on his statue ' coronam lauream candidS fescifi pr»- 
ligatam ; ' on which the tribunes of the people com- 
mand to be removed, not the ' corona,' but the * fes- 
cia ; ' this being the diadem, and that in which alone 
the traitorous suggestion that he should be pro- 
claimed king, was contained. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagint may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only BidSrjfia 
occurs with any frequency, the passages in which 
this word is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi. 16 ; viii. 
14 ; xi. 13, 64 ; xii. 39 ; xiii. 32), and those where 
aT€<f)avo9 appears (iv. 67 ; x. 29 ; xi. 35 ; xiii. 39 : 
cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 

In respect of the New Testament, there can be, 
of course, no doubt that whenever St. Paul speaks 
of crowning, and of the crown, it is always the 
crown of the conqueror, and not of the king, which 
he has in his eye. The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 
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26; 2 Tim. ii. 5, place this beyond. question; while 
the epithet afMpdvrivo^ applied to the oriifMvo^ rrj^ 
S6^ (1 Pet V. 4), leaves no doubt about St. Peter's 
allusion. If this is not so directly to the Greek 
games, yet still the contrast which he tacitiy draws, 
is one between the wreaths of heaven which never 
fade, and the garlands of earth which lose their 
brightness and freshness so soon. At Jam. i. 12 ; 
Kev. ii. 10 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 4, it is more probable that a 
reference is not intended to these Greek games ; the 
alienation from which as idolatrous and profane was 
so deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, AnU. 
XV. 8. 1- — 4), and no doubt also of the Jewish mem- 
bers of the Church, that an image drawn from the 
rewards of these games would have been to them 
rather repulsive than attractive. Yet there also tlie 
oT€<f>avo^j or the aritfuMva^ rrj^ ^'^^j is the emblem, 
not of royalty, but of highest joy and gladness, of 
glory and immortality. 

We may feel the more confident that in these 
last passages from the Apocalypse St. John did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that on 
tliree occasions, where beyond a doubt he does mean 
such, SuiSffiMi is the word which he employs (Bev. 
jdi. 3 ; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, ai hrriL itce^Xal . . . 
fiaaiXek hrrd eUnv] ; xix. 12). In this last verse it 
is fitly said of Him who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords, that ^' on His head were mcmf crowns " 
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{SiaSi^fiaTa iroXKd) ; an expression which, with all 
its grandeur, we find it hard to realize, so long as 
we picture to our mind's eye such crowns as at the 
present monarchs wear, but intelligible at once 
when we contemplate them as diadems, that is, nar- 
row fillets bound about the brow, such as Sta&ifLara 
will imply. These " many diadems " will then be 
the tokens of the many royalties — of earth, of hea- 
ven, and of hell (Phil. ii. 10) — which are his ; roy- 
alties once usurped or assailed by the Great Ked 
Dragon, the usurper of Christ's dignity and honour, 
described therefore with his seven diadems as well 
(xiii. 1), but now openly and for ever assumed by 
Him to whom they rightfully belong ; just as, to 
compare earthly things with heavenly, we are told 
that when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, entered Antioch 
in triumph, he set two crowns {BuiSijpuira) on his 
head, the crown of Asia, and the crown of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only place where trri^avo^ might seem to ' 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 29, with 
its parallels in the other Gk>spels, where the weaving 
of the crown of thorns {ariJMvon; aKdvdLvo^\ and 
placing it on the Saviour's head, is evidently a 
part of that blasphemous caricature of royalty 
which the Roman soldiers enact. But woven of 
such materials as it was^ probably of the jimcus 
rna/rmvs. or of the lycvum ypinosfwm^ it is evident 
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that BuiSnfjLa could not be applied to it; and the 
word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes place of 
that which would have been the fittest in respect 
of the purpose for which it was intended. 



§ xxiv. — TrXeove^ui, <f>iKapyvpla. 

Betwken these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our ^ covetousness ' and ^ avarice,' 
or as between the German ' Habsucht ' and ' Geiz.' 
nXeove^ia is the more active sin, ^CKapyvpia the 
more passive : the first seeks rather to grasp what 
it has not, and in this way to have more; the second, 
to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply that 
which it already has. The first, in its methods of 
acquiring, will be often bold and aggressive ; even 
as it may, and often will be as free in scattering and 
squandering, as it was eager and unscrupulous in 
getting ; ' rapti largitor,' as is well imagined in the 
Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger. Consistently 
with this we find TrXcoi/c/cny? joined with apirct^ (1 
Cor. V. 10) ; irXeove^ia with 0apvTrf^ (Plutarch, Arist. 
3) ; and in the plural, with KKovai (Mark vii. 22) ; 
with aSiKicu (Strabo, vii. 4. 6); with ^CKoveticUu 
(Plato, Legg. iii. 677 I) ; and the sin defined by 
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llieodoret : fi rov nrXelovo^ €^>eai^^ teai 17 rw ov irpoa^ 
ffKovTfov afnrtvyi^. Bnt, while it ifi mus with TrXeo- 
ve^Uij ffuXcupyvpia on the other hand will be often 
cautious and tiniid, and will not necessarily have 
cast off the outward appearances of righteousness. 
Thus, the Pharisees were <l>i\dpyvpoi (Luke xvi. 14) ; 
this was not irreconcilable with the maintenance 
of the outward shows of holiness, which the ttXco- 
ve^ia would evidently have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has 
mixed up with his verse, draws this distinction 
strongly and well {Essay 7, Of Avarice), though 
Chaucer had done the same before him in his Per- 
907168 Tale : " There are," says Cowley, " two sorts 
of avarice ; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain ; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immedi- 
ately through all the channels of pride and luxury ; 
the other is the true kind, and properly so called, 
which is a restless and unsatiable desire of riches, 
not for any farther end or use, but only to hoard and 
preserve, and perpetually increase them. The cov- 
etous man of the first kind is like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is with an intent 
to feed upon it, and, in effect, it makes a shift to 
digest and excem it. The second is like the foolish 
chough,- which loves to steal money only to hide it." 

There is another and more important point of 
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view, from which irKeove^ia may be regarded as the 
wider, larger term, the genus, of which <l>i\apyvpia 
is the species ; this last being the love of money ^ 
while irKeove^ia is the drawing and snatching to 
himself, on the sinner's part, of the creature in every 
form and kind, as it lies out of and beyond himself; 
the 4ndigentia' of Cicero: (Indigentia est libido 
inexplebilis : Tuso, iv. 9. 21). For this distinction 
between the words compare Augustine, Enarr. in 
Ps, cxviii. 86, 36 ; and Bengel's profound explana- 
tion of the fact, that, in the enumeration of sins, St. 
Paul so often unites irXeove^ia with sins of the flesh ; 
as at 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Eph. v. 3, 5 ; Col. iii. 6 : Solet 
autem jungere cum impuritate irXeove^iav^ nam 
homo extra Deum quserit pabulum in creatur^ ma- 
terial!, vel per voluptatem, vel per avaritiam; bo- 
num alienum ad se redigit. But, expressing much, 
Bengel has not expressed all. The connexion be- 
tween these two provinces of sin is deeper, is more 
intimate still ; and this is witnessed in the fact, that 
not merely is TrXeoi/efta, as covetousness, joined to 
sins of impurity, but the word is sometimes in 
Scripture, continually by the Greek Fathers (see 
Suicer, Thee. s. v.), employed to designate these sins 
themselves ; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer long- 
ing of the creature which has turned from God, to 
fill itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one 
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and the same. Regarded thus^ wKeove^ia has a 
much wider and deeper sense than <f>i\apyvpui. 
Take the sublime commentary on the word which 
Plato {Gorg. 493) supplies, where he likens the de- 
sire of man to the sieve or pierced vessel of the 
Danaids, which they were ever filling, but might 
never fill ; ^ and it is not too much to say, that the 
whole longing of the creature, as it has itself aban- 
doned God, and by a just retribution is abandoned 
by Him, to stay its hunger with the swines' husks, 
instead of the children's bread which it has left, is 
contained in this word. 



§ XXV. — ^oGKCDy iroifjutiva), 

WnHiE both these words are often employed in 
a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 
ment, as at 1 Chron. xii. 16 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. 
Ixxvii, 72 ; Jer. xxiii. 2; and iroifuilvuv ofken in the 
New ; the only occasions in the latter, where /Soctkciv 

' It is eyident that the same eompsrison had ooourred to Shak 
■poare: 

•* The cloyed wiU, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both fiU'd and ranning." 

Oymbeline, Aot i Sa t. 
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is SD nsed, are John xxi. 15, 17« ISiere our Lord, 
giving to St. Peto Mb thriee repeated conunkffifltn 
to feed hie ** lambs " (ver. 15), his " sheep " (ver. 16), 
and again his '^ sheep " (r^. 17), uses, on the first 
occasion, fidaxe, on the second, Tmlfuuvej and returns 
again to fiotrKe on the third. This return, on die 
. third and last repetition of the diarge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument 
with some for the indifierenoe of the words. They 
have urged, and with a certain show of reason, that 
Christ conld not hare hadproffresswe eupsots of the 
pastoral work in His intention, nor have purposad 
to indicate them here, else He wonld not have come 
back in the end to fioascej the same word with which 
He began. Yet I cannot beliere the variation of 
the words to have been without a motive, anj more 
than the changes, in the same verses, from ayamv 
to <f>iXeivy from apvia to wpofiara. It is true that 
our Version, rendering fiocnx and Trai/tuiaw alike hj 
*^ Feed," has not attempted to reproduce the varia- 
tion, any jnore than the Yulgate, which, on each 
occasion, has ^ Pasee ; ' nor do I perceive any re- 
sources of language by which either the Latin 
Version or our Own could have helped themselves 
here. It mi^it be tnare posaiblB in Gecman, bgr 
aid of ^weiden' (■•- fi6arKea^\ asid ^huiben^ (•— vrnt- 
fiaivea^) ; De Wetto, however, has ^ woidac ' thrtnigli- 
ontb 
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The distinction, although thus not capable of 
being easily reproduced in all languages, is very far 
from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. ffoafcto, 
the same word as the Latin ^ pasco,' is simply * to 
feed : ' but iroifialvat involves much more ; the whole 
office of the shepherd, the entire leading, guiding, 
guarding, folding of the flock, as well as the finding 
of nourishment for it ; thus Lampe : Hoc symbolum 
totum regimen ecclesiasticum comprehendit ; and 
Bengel : fiocrKeiv est pars tov iroifiaiveiv. Out of a 
sense continually felt, of a shadowing forth in the 
shepherd's work of the highest ministries of men 
for the weal of their fellows, and of the peculiar fit 
ness which this image has to set forth the same, iv 
has been often transferred to thefir office, who are, 
or should be, the faithftil guides and guardians of 
the people committed to their charge. Kings, iiv 
Homer, are woifieve^ Xa&v : cf. 2 Sam. v. 2 ; vii. 7- 
Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd 
(Isa. xl. 11) ; and David can use no words which 
shall so well express his sense of the Divine protec- 
tion as these : Kvpto^ 'rroifiaivei fie (Ps. xxiii. 1); 
nor does the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 
o irotfifjv 6 Kohjo^ (John x. 11 ; cf. 1 Pet. v. 4, o ap- 
j(^nroifjLrfv : Heb. xiii. 20, 6 fiiya^ woifJLtfP r&v irpo^ar 
T©!/; nor give a higher than that implied in this 
word to his ministers. Oompare the sublime pas- 
sage in Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning: ofirw 
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^Uirroi TO irocfialveiv iarlv ayadovy &<rre ov fior 
aiXeiai fiovov koX ao^U avipdai^ koX y^ij)(ai^ ri- 
Xeia K€Ka0apiiafat^y aXKA xal Oe^ tw iravr)y€fi6vi 
Si/caia>^ avarWercu : and also the three sections pre- 
ceding. 

Still, it may be asked, if iroifiaiveiv be thus the 
higher word, and if iroifuuve was therefore superadd- 
ed upon P6orK€j because it was so, and implied so 
many further ministries of care and tendance, why 
does it not appear in the last, which must be also 
the most solemn, commission given by the Lord to 
Peter? how are we to account, if this be true, for 
his returning to /36a-K€ again ? I cannot doubt that 
in Stanley's Sermons and JEssays on the ApostoUoal 
Age^ p. 138, the right answer is given. The lesson, 
in fact, which we learn from this His coming back 
to the p6aK€ with which He had begun, is a most 
important one, and one which the Church, and all 
that bear rule in the Church, have need diligently 
to lay to heart; this ^namely, that whatever else of 
discipline and rule may be superadded tliereto, still, 
the feeding of the flock, the finding for them of 
spiritual nourishment, is tue first and last ; nothing 
else will supply the room of this, nor may be allow- 
ed to put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its pre-eminence ; 
the poaKeiv falls into the background, is swallowed 
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up in the mifu^itftiPj wMeli presently becomes no 
true woifiaivtiv^ becanse it ie not a fida-Ketv as well, 
but such a ^ shepherding ' rather as God's Word, by 
the prophet Eeekiel, has denounoed (xxxiy. 2, 3, 8, 
10 ; cf. Zech. xiii. 15 — 17 ; Matt, xxiii.). 



§ xxvi. — PP<jo^, <t>06vo^, 

TsxsB words are often joined together ; they are 
so by St Paul, Gal. v. 20, 21 ; by Clemens Boma- 
nus, 1 J^. ad Cor. 3, 4, 6 ; and by classical writers 
as well ; as, for instance, by Plato, PhU. 47 e ; Legg. 
679 c ; Menex. 242 a. Still, there are differences 
between them ; and this first, that (^Xo9 is a fi^aovy 
being used sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17 ; 
Bom. X. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture 
oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17 ; Eom. xiii. 
13 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Jam. iii. 14) ;* while <f>06vo^ is not 
capable of a good, but is used always and only in 
an evil signification. When 57X09 is taken in good 
part, it signifies the honourable emulation, with the 
consequent imitation, of that which presents itself 
to the mind as excellent ; (J7X09 r&v Apia^wv^ Lucian, 
Ach, Tndoct. 17 ; (?}Xo9 /caX filfj/r)<n<^y Herodian, ii. 4 ; 
^7fXj(or^^ Kol fitfiffTij<fy vi. 8. It is the I^tin * semula- 
tio,' in which nothing of envy is of necessity in- 



eluded, however it is possible that snch may find 
place; the German *Nacheiferang,' as distinguished 
from * Eifersucht/ The verb ' semulor,' as is well 
known, finely expresses the distinction of worthy 
and unworthy emulation, governing an accusative 
in cases where the first, a dative where the second, 
isf intended. 

By Aristotle {Shet. ii. 11) §5JXo? is employed ex- 
clusively in this nobler sense, to signify the active 
emulation which grieves, not that another has the 
good, but that itself has it not; and which, not 
stopping here, seeks to. make the wanting its own, 
and in this respect is contrasted by him with envy : 
€<m $17X09 Xi/Tny 749 iirl ^cuvo/jl^vt) trapovcla dya6a>v 
ivrifjLtoVj .... ov^ iri iWfp, dXV 6ti ovxi teal avr^ 
i<m* &o Ka\ iineiKh ioTiv 6 $17X09, xal hrieiK&v 
TO Si (l>0ov€2v, <f>av\oVy /cal <f>av\(ov. Of. Jerome, 
jEx>p. in Gal, v. 20 : (^Xo9 et in bonam partem accipi 
potest, quum quis nititur ea quse bona sunt semulari. 
Invidia vero alienS felicitate torquetur ; and again. 
In Gal. iv. 17 : -^mulantur bene, qui cum videant 
in aiiquibus esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales 
esse desiderant. (Ecumenius: Ioti §57X09 Kivrjai^ 
y^vyri^ h/OovaidSi]^ hrl rt, /x-era Tfci'09 aipofwuiaea^ 
Tov TTpb^ b ij (nrovSi^ i<m. 

But it is omy too easy for this zeal and honour- 
ab-e rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
feet which is strikingly attested in the Latin word 
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' eimultas,' connected, as Doderlein {Lot. Synon. 
vol. iii. p. 72) shows, not with * simulare,' but with 
* sirnul ; ' those who together aim at the same object 
being in danger not merely of being competitoi:^, 
but enemies ; just*, as a/L6i\Xa, which however has 
kept its more honourable use (Plutarch, Armn. an 
Corp. app. pej. 3), is connected with afia. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emulation, 
may assume two shapes ; either that of a desire to 
make war upon the good which it beholds in 
another, and tibus to trouble that good, and make it 
less ; therefore we find S5)Xp? and Ipw continually 
joined together (Rom. xiii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. 
V. 20 ; Clem. Rom. 1 Ep, 3, 6) ; or, where there is 
not vigour and energy enough to attempt the making 
of it less, there may be at least the wishing of it 
less. And here is the point of contact which (^iJXo? 
has with ^66vo^ \ thus Plato, Menex. 242 a : irpSnov 
fi€P 5?/\o9, diro f?JXov Bk <f>d6vof: : the latter being 
essentially passive, as the former is active and ener- 
gic. We do not find <f>06vo^ in the comprehensive 
catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22 ; its place be- 
ing there supplied by a circumlocution, 6<f>da\fjm 
wov7)p6<;, but one putting itself in connexion with 
the Latin ' invidia,' which is derived, as Cicero ob- 
serves, ^a nimis vrvbiendo fortunam alterius;' cf. 
Matt. XX. 15 ; and 1 Sam. xviii. 9 : " Saul eyed^^ 
i, e. envied " David." BBovoi is the meaner sin, 
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being merely displeasure at another's goods ^ (Xvin; 

iir aXXorpioi^ ayaOoh^ as the Stoics defined it, 
Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63. Ill), with the desire 
that these may be less ; and this, quite apart from 
any hope that thereby its own will be more (Aris- 
totle, Hhet. ii. 10). He that feels it, does not feel 
with it any impulse or longing to raise himself to 
the level of him whom he envies, but only to de- 
press the other to his own.* When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthftil Themistocles 
to sleep (Plutarch, Them. 3), here was (»^Xo9, that 
is, in its nobler form, for it was such as prompted 
him to worthy actions, and would not let him rest 
till he had set a Salamis of his own against the Ma- 
rathon of his great predecessor. But it was ^66v<k 
which made that Athenian citizen to be weary of 
hearing Aristides evermore styled " The Just " (Plu- 
tarch, Ariat. 7) ; and this his <j>d6vo^ contained no 
impulses moving him to strive for himself after the 
justice which he envied in another. See on this 

' Augastine'B definition of 4^6yos {Exp. in Qui. v. 21) ib not 
quite satisfactory : Invidia Tero dolor animi est, cum indignus vi- 
detar aliquis assequi etiam quod non appetebas. This would 
rather be vefifcis and ytfitaay in the ethical terminology of Aris-* 
totle {Bthic. NU. a Y. 16; Rhet 2. 9). 

' On the likenesses and differences between futros and ip06pos, 
see Plutarch's graceful little essay, fuU of subtle analysis of the 
human hearty De Invidid et Odh, 
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subject further the beautiful remnriB at Plntareh| 
D4 Pn^. YiH. U. 



§ xxvii. — JJw^, i8&9. 

Tub Latin language and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having but one word, the 
Latin * vita,' the English *life,' to express these two 
Oreek. There would, indeed, be no comparative 
poverty here, if Jew; and /Stb? were merely dupli- 
cates ; but, covering as they do very different spaces 
of meaning, it is certain that we, having but one 
word for them both, must use this one in very di- 
verse senses ; it is possible that by this equivocation 
we may, without being aware of it, conceal very 
real and important differences from ourselves ; for, 
indeed, there is nothing so potent to do this as the 
equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of Jaw; is davaro^ (Bom. viii. 
88; 2 Cor. v. 4; cf. Jer. viii. 3; Sirac. xxx. 17;. 
Plato, Legg. xii. 944 c), as of the verb J^v, awoffi^- 
crK€iv (Matt. XX. 38 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Eev. i. 18 ; cf. H. 
xxiii. 70; Herodotus, i. 3l; Plato, Phcedo^ 71 d: 
ovK ivcumLov ^9 t^ ^v to redvaveu elvai) ; Jo)!?, in 
fact, being very nearly connected with oco, ai^/u, to 
breathe the breath of life, which is tlie necessary 
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condition of living, and, as suchy is involved in like 
manner in nrvevfia and '^v^. 

But, while fwiy is thus life mtenswe (' vita quS 
vivimus '), /3w is life extenswe Q vita quam vivi- 
mus'), the period or duration of life; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained; and thirdly, the momner in which that 
life is spent. Examples of the use of ySw in all 
these senses the New Testament supplies. Thus it 
is used as — 

a, the period or duration of life ; 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
Xpovo^ rov l3iov: cf. Job. x. 20, fiio^ rov xp<ivov: Plu- 
tarch, De LU), Ed, 17 : oTiyfii) ')(p6vov ttS? 6 ^w ian. 

/3j the means of life, or ' living,' K V. ; Mark 
xii. 44 ; Luke viii. 43 ; xv. 12 ; 1 John iii. 17, rov 
8hv Tov Koa-fjLov : cf. Plato, Gorg, 486 d; Legg, 936 
c ; Aristotle, Hist Anvm, ix. 23. 2 ; and often, but 
not always, these means of life, with an under sense 
of largeness and abundance. 

7, the manner of life ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; so Plato, 
Pol, 344 e : fiiov Bmywyii : and Plutarch very nobly 
{De Is, et Ob, 1) : rov Si ytvoxTKUv tA Sj/ra, fcai <f>po' 
vtw a^HUpeOipTo^j ov ffiov aWA 'xpovov [olfiai] elvai 
rrfv aOavaalav : and De Lib, Ed, 7 : rerayfjiivof; l3io^ : 
Josephus, Antt. v. 10. 1 ; with which compare Au- 
gustine {De Trin. xii. 11) : Cujus vitse sit quisque ; 
id est, qwmvodo agai hcec temporaliay quam vitam 
Orseci non ^v sed filov voca&t. 
6* 
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From this last use of fiio^, as the maimer of life, 
tliere is often an ethical sense inhering in it, which, 
in classical Greek at least, ^0)17 does not possess. 
Thus Aristotle, according to Ammonias, could draw 
the following distinction between the words ; /Sto? 
iarl Xoytfcff ^(ofj : Ammonias himself affirming /Sib? 
to be never, except incorrectly, applied to the exist- 
ence of plants or animals, but only to the U/ves of 
men.' I know not how he can reconcile tiiis state- 
ment with such passages as these from Aristotle, 
JSist. Anim. i. 1. 15 ; ix. 8. 1 ; unless, indeed, he 
would include him in his censure. Still, the dis- 
tinction which he is here somewhat too absolutely 
asserting, must be acknowledged as a real one ; it 
displays itself with great clearness in our words 
' zoology ' and * biography.' We speak, on the one 
hand, of ^ zoology ^^ for animals have the vital prin- 
ciple ; they live, as well as men ; and they are 
capable of being classed and described in relation 
to the different workings of this natural life of 
theirs ; but, on the other hand, we speak of * Ho- 
graphy ; ' for men not merely H/ve^ but they lead- 
lives, lives in which there is that moral distinction 
between one and another which may make them 
well worthy to be recorded. Out of this it will fol- 

* See on thU point, and generally on these two synonynu^ YO* 
mel, Synofu W&rtwhuchy p. 168 sq. 
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low, that, while ddvaro^ and ^toij constitate, as was 
observed above, the true antithesis, yet they do so 
only so long as both are phydoaUy contemplated. 
So soon as a moral idea is introduced, the antithesis 
is not between ddvaro^ and Jicoi;, but davaros and 
/8w : thus Xenophon {Reap. Laced. 9. 1) : rov tea- 
Xov Odvarov avri rov aitrypov fiwv. The two^eat 
chapters with which the Oorgias of Plato concludes 
(82, 83), are alone sufficient to bring plainly before 
the consciousness the full distinction between the 
words themselves, as also between those derived 
from them. 

But this being the case, /9to9} and not ^wfj^ being 
thus shown to be the ethical word in classical anti- 
quity, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might very 
well inquire with something of perplexity, how it 
is to be explained that there all is reversed — $40017 
being certainly in it the nobler word, belonging to 
the innermost circle of those terms whereby are 
expressed the highest gifts of God to his creatures; 
so that, while /8(09 has there no such noble use, but 
rather the contrary — for we find it in such associa- 
tions as these, ffiovaX rov fiiov (Luke viii. 14), irpofy- 
liareioL rov fiiov (2 Tim. ii. 4), oKa^ov^la, rov /3iov 
(1 John ii. 16) — ^wj, on the other hand, is continu- 
ally used in the very noblest connexion ; aritJHivo^ 
T^ tmj^ (Rev. ii. 10), fiifiko^ r^ fc»^9 (iii. 5), fw^ 
ical €v<rifi€M (2 Pet. 1. 8), (co^ Koi a4>0apaia (2 Tim. 
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i. 10), fai^ Tov ©€00 (Eph. iv. 18), fo^ amvm (Matt 
xix. 16) ; ' or it may be simply, fowj (Matt. vii. 14, 
and often), to express the highest blessedness of the 
creatnre. 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Ee- 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connexion, declares* them the necessary cor- 
relatives one of the other (Gen. i. — iii. ; R<Mn. v. 12), 
and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there first; 
wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is there 
because sin has never been there, or, having been 
once, is now cast out and expelled. In revealed 
religion, which thus makes death to have come into 
the world through sin, and only through sin, life is 
the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly lives, 
does so because sin has never found place in it, or, 
having found, has been expelled from it. So soon 
as ever this is felt and understood, ^aij at once as- 
sumes the profoundest moral significance; it be- 
comes ike fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof you predicate abso- 
lute fowy, you predicate of the same absolute holi- 
ness. Christ affirming of Himself, eyco el^u 17 ^anj, 

* ' Zci^ aJtAvuts occtnb onc« in the Septnuigint (Dan. zii 2; ^M 
ih^tMi, i M«M« vii M\ Mid in Flixtoroh, D^MtL 4^1. 
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implicitlj affirmed of Himself that He was absolute 
holiness ; and in the creature, in like manner, that 
oidj liveSy or triumphs over death, death at once 
physical and spiritual, which has first triumphed 
over sin. No wonder, then, that Scripture should 
know of no higher word than fw; to set forth either 
the blessedness of God, or the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be per- 
ceived how erroneous is that exposition of Eph. iv. 
18, which understands cPTTTiWoTpiafiivoi rrj^ ^anj^ 
TOW 6€oi}, as " alienated from a dimne life," or, from 
a life lived according to the will and commandments 
of God (remoti a vitS illS quse secundum Deum est: 
Grotius), fowy having never, certainly never with 
St. Paul, tiiis signification. The fact of such aliena- 
tion was only too true; but it is not what the Apos- 
tle is affirming. Bather he is there describing the 
miserable condition of the heathen, as of men es- 
tPteiged from God, the one fountain of life {m-api 
•Sol irqyii foM}?, Ps. xxxv. 10) ; as not having life, 
because separated from Him who al(Mie absolutely 
lives (John v. 26), and in connexion with whom 
alone any creature has life. Gal. v. 22 is another 
passage, which we shall never rightly understand, 
which will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to faw/ (and to tiie verb t^ as well)^ 
the £brc» wMdh hasb««i daimed fbr it here. 
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§ xxviii. — Kvpio^j ieawoTf)^. 

The distinction which the later Greek gram- 
marians sought to trace between these words was 
this; a man would be Seaworrf^j as respects his 
slaves (Plato, Legff. 766 e)j and therefore ol/coSeinro' 
Ti;9, but Kvpio^ in respect of his wife and children, 
who, in speaking either to him or of him, would 
use this title of honour ; " as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord^^ {xvpiov ainov icdXovaa^ 1 Pet. 
iii. 6 ; cf. 1 Sam. i. 8 ; and Plutarch, De Vvrt, Mvl. 
8. w. MU/ea Kai Meyurrai). There is a certain truth 
in this distinction. Undoubtedly there does lie in 
tevpio*: the sense of an authority owning limitations, 
— moral limitations it may be — and the word im- 
plies that the user will not exclude, in its use, their 
good over whom it is exercised ; while in 8e<nroTff9 
is implied a more unrestricted power and absolute 
domination, confessing no such limitations or re- • 
straints. He who addresses another as SitnroTct^ puts 
a far greater emphasis of submission into his speech 
than if he had addressed him as xvpte. It was out 
of a feeling of this that the free Greeks refused this 
title of BcaTTOTff^i to any but the gods (Euripides, 
Hippol. 88 : avaH^^ 0€ov^ yhp Beawora^ KoKeiv XP^^^) I 
and the sense of this distinction of theirs we have 
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retained in our use of * despot,' * despotic,' * despot- 
ism,' as set over against our use of ' lord,' ' lordship,' 
and the like ; the ' despot ' is one who exercises not 
only dominion, but domination. 

Still, there were influences at work, whose ten- 
dency was to break down any such distinction as 
this. Slavery, however legalized, is so abhorrent to 
men's inborn sense of right, that they seek to miti- 
gate, in word at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of 
it ; and thus, as no southern Planter at the present 
day willingly speaks of his " slaves," but prefers 
some other term, so in antiquity, as far as any gen- 
tier or more humane view of slavery obtained, and 
it was not merely contemplated in the aspect of one 
man's unlimited power over another, the antithesis 
of SeawoTty: and BovXo^ would continually give place 
to that of ic6pio^ and hovXxt^. The harsher antago- 
nism would still survive, but the milder would pre- 
vail side by side with it. So practically we find it ; 
one language is used as freely as the other ; and 
often in the same sentence both terms are employed 
(Philo, QyK>d Orrm, Prdb. Lib, 6). We need not 
look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see 
how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the 
Greek synonymists was observed. Masters are now 
. KvpLOL (Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1), and now heairorai 
(1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; Tit ii. 9; cf. 1 Pet ii. 18), with 
him. 
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Bat) while all experience ehows how little siniiil 
man can be trusted with absolute nnrestricted power 
orerhie fellow, how certain he is to abuse it — a 
, moral fact attested in our use of ' despot' as equiv- 
alent with Hyrant,' as well as in the history of the 
word 'tyrant' itself — it can only be a blessedness 
for man to think of God as the absolute Lord, Ruler, 
and Disposer of his life ; since with Him power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: 
and, as we saw that the Greeks, not without a cer- 
tain sense of this, were well pleased to style the 
gods SetrjroTaij however they might refuse this title 
to any other ; so, within the limits of Revelation, 
we find SecTTTOTiy?, no less than /cvpto?, applied to the 
true God. In the Old Testament, ' Adonai ' is occa- 
sionally rendered by the two words joined together; 
as at Gen. xv. 2, 8 ; Jer. i. 6 ; iv. 10. No doubt 
SeairoTf)^ realized to their minds who used it, even 
more than Kvpio^, the sense of God's absolute dis- 
posal of His creatures. His autocratic power ; and 
that when He worked, none could let Him. That 
it did so present itself to Greek ears is plain from 
a passage in Philo {Quis Her, Di/o. Ho^. 6), where 
he finds an evidence of Abraham's euXa^eta, of his 
tempering, on one great occasion, boldness with 
reverence and godly fear, in the fact that in his ap- 
proaches to God he leaves the more usual Kvpi^^ and 
instead of it adopts the Se^rTrora, in which there was 
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implied a mxxte etitire proBtration of self, an ampler 
recognition of the omnipotence of God. The pas- 
sagea- in the ISew Testam^i&t where God is styled 
BeoTrinf^ are tiieae which follow : Luke ii. 29 ; Acta 
iv* 24 ; Eev. yi. 10 ; 2 Pet ii, 1 ; Jude 6. In the 
two last it is to Christy but to Christ as God, that 
thcr title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, with that 
latent Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely 
conscious to himself, denies that in the words of 
Jude Seinrtmjv is to be referred to Christ ; giving 
only itvpiov to Him^ and Se<nroTfjv to the Father. 
The fact that in the Greek text, as he read it, Beop 
followed and was joined to SeaTrinjv, no doubt really 
lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title 
of Setrrrorri^ to Christ. It was with him not a philo- 
logical, but a theological diflSculty, however he 
may have sought to persuade himself otherwise. 



§xidx. — aka^dvj xnr€pij<l>avo^y v/Spumj^. 

Thbsb words, which occur all three of them to- 
gether at Bom. i. 30, and the first two at 2 Tim. iii. 
2, offer an interesting subject for synonymous dis- 
crimination. We shall find them, I think, not to 
speak of other differences, constituting a regular 
sequence m this respect, that the oKa^wp is boastful 
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in wyrds^ the inrepri^avvi prond in tJumghtSj the 
vfipKrrrfi insolent and injurious in acts. 

And first, as respects aXa^m. This word occurs 
in the New Testament only at the two places al- 
ready referred to ; akafyv^ia also twice, Jam. iv, 16 ; 
1 John ii. 16. Derived from 0X17, ' a wandering 
about,' it was applied first to vagabond mounte- 
banks, conjurers, and exorcists (Acts xix. 13 ; 1 Tim. 
V. 13), who were ftdl of empty and boastM profes- 
sions of feats which they could accomplish ; being 
from them transferred to any braggart or boaster, 
vaunting himself to be in possession of skill, or 
knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or riches, or what- 
ever else it might be, which had no existence in 
fact. Thus Plato defines aXafyvela to be i^vi nrpoa- 
TToirfTifCff aya0&v fii) inrapxovTanv \ and Xenophon 
(fiyrop. ii. 2. 12) describea the aKa\^v thus : o itku 
r/ibp oKa^iDV €fJLoir/e Soxei 6vofjba kAtOcu hrl roU irpoa- 
irovovpAvoi,^ icaX TrXovauoripoi,^ elvai ^ eurij ical 
avSpeioripoc^f /cal iron^aeiv, & fif) UavoL elai^ inrur- 
yyovfikvoi^' koX ravra, (f>av€poU ytypo/MevoiSj Sti, tov 
Xafieiv rt hfeica Kal xephavat, irotoww : and Aris- 
totle {Ethic. Nic. iv. 7. 2) : So^el ^ 6 fih aKa&av 
irpoa-TrotTfTCKo^ r&v ivSo^v ehfcu, Kal fiif xnrapxovnovy 
KoX fi€i^6va)v 'fj imapxec. 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the 
i\a^(ov, that in his boastings he overpasses the limits 
of the truth (Wisd. ii. 16,) as appears plainly from 
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that whole passage in Aristotle^ who nowhere de- 
scribes him as merely making unseemly display of 
things which he actually possesses, but as vaunting 
of those which he does not possess ; cf. Rhet ii. 6 : 
TO ra aXKorpia avrov <f)aa'K€iVy aXa^oveia^ atffieiov: 
and Xenophon, Memor. i. 7. Thus, too, Plato {Pol. 
560 c) joins '^ItevBek /cal aka^ove; Xoyo^ ; and we have 
a Uvely description of the aXa^wv in the Oha/ractere 
(23) of Theophrastus ; and still better, of the shifts 
and evasions to which he has recourse, in the work, 
Ad Serenn. iv. 60, 61. While, therefore, ' braggart ' 
or ' boaster ' fairly represents aXofcSi', ' ostentation ' 
does not well give back dXa^oi/eta, seeing that a man 
can only be ostentatious in that which he really has 
to show ; we have, in fact, no word which renders 
it at all so adequately as the German ' Prahlerei/ 
Thus, Falstaff and ParoUes are both excellent, 
though infinitely diverse, examples of the aXa^tav : 
while, on the contrary, Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
despite of all the big vaunting words which he ut- 
ters, is no such, inasmuch as there are fearfdl reali- 
ties of power with which these his /ieyaXiy? yT^xoa-arf^ 
/cofMTToi are sustained and borne out. This dealing 
in braggadocia is a vice sometimes ascribed to 
whole nations ; thus, an efufyvrog oKafyveia was 
charged on the uStolians of old, and, in modem 
times, on the Gascons, who out of this have given 
us the word 'gasconade.' The Vulgate, whicli 
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translstes iXa^6p€^^ ^ elati,' and which: the Bhemi^ 
follows, ^ haughtj,' haa not seized the middle point 
of the word as socceisfQllj aa Beza, who has ren- 
dered it 'gloriosi." 

A dietincticm has been sometiniea drawn be* 
tween the oKa^ and the wifm€po9 [^ cufAm) ov ir^p' 
irepeveraij 1 Cor. xiii. 4], that the firat vannts of 
thin^ which he does not possess, the second, of 
things which, — however little this his boasting and 
bravery about them may become him, — he actnallj 
has. The distinction, however, is not one that can 
be maintained (Polybius, xxxii. 6. 6 ; xi. 6. 2) ; both 
are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one's own, will 
hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt for 
that of others. K it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a feeling; and thus oKa^oveia is 
nearly allied to xrrrepoy^La : we find them not seldom 
used as almost convertible terms ; thus see Philo, 
De CaHt 22 — ^24. But from wrepo'^la to tnr€p7f<f>avia 
the step is very near ; and thus we need not wonder 

' We formerly uded 'glorious * in this sense. Thus, in North's 
Plutarch, p. 188: "Some took this for a gUm&tu brag; others 
thought he [Aloibiades] was like enough to have done if And 
Milton {The Hetuon of Church Governmentt i. 6): " He [Anselm] 
little dreamt then that the weeding hook of Rofonnaiion would, 
after two ages, pluck up his glorious poppy [prelacy] from insultf 
ing over the good com [presbytery].* 
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to meet {rrrep^ipeaHn joined -with oKa^p. This irord 
occurs three times, besideB the two occasions noted 
abready ; at Lake i. 51 ; Jam. it. 6 ; 1 Pet. t. 6 ; 
virepffifMvta once, Marie Tii. 22. A pictnTesqne 
image serves for its basis, being, of coarse, derived 
from V7re/D, and 4^{vofMUy one who shotos KvfMdf 
cbove his fellows, exactly as the Latin ^ superbas ' is 
from ^saper;' as our ^stilts' is connected with 
'Stolz,' and with 'stout' in its earlier sense of 
* proud,' or * lifted up.' Deyling, Ohse. Sac. vol. r. 
p. 219 : QusB vox proprie notat hominem capite su- 
per alios eminentem, ita at quemadmodum Saul, 
prsB ceteris, sit conspicuus, 1 Sam. ix. 2. Figurate 
est is qui ubique eminere, et aliis prseferri cupit. 

A man can be actually oKaJl^mv only when he is 
in company with his fellow men ; but the seat of 
the inreprfifKipCa is the mind. He that is sick of this 
sin, compares himself secretly toith others, and lifts 
himself cAave others, in honour preferring himself. 
His sin, as Theophrastus (fiha/ract. 34) describes it, 
is &e Kon-ii^povTfak tk itTJip airrov r&v SKKmv, SSs 
conduct to others is not of the essence of his sin, it 
is only the consequence. His ' arrogance,' as we say, 
his claiming to himself of honour and observance, 
his indignation, and, it may be, his cruelty and re« 
venge, if these are withheld, are only the result of 
this false estimate of himself. In this way virepij- 
64wot MmL fiapik (Plutarch, Qu. JSom. 63) are joined 
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together. In tihe inrtpiri^oaHK we have tne perversion 
of a much nobler character than in the aXo^wi/, the 
melancholic, as the aXa^i/ is the sanguine, the 
ifipurr^ the choleric, temperament; but because 
nobler, therefore one which, if it falls, Mis more 
deeply, sins more fearfully. He is one, in the 
striking language of Scripture, ^^ whose heart is lifb- 
ed up," vy^TiJOKcipBtoq (Prov. xvi. 6) ; he is one of 
those rd v^\eL ^povovvre^ (Bom. xii. 16), as opposed 
to the raireiwil if KapSia ; and this lifting up of his 
heart jnay be not merely against man, but against 
God ; he may assail the very prerogatives of Deity 
itself (1 Mace. i. 21, 24 ; Wisd. xiv. 6 : vireprf^voi 
yiyavresi). Therefore are we thrice told, in the very 
same words, that " God resisteth the proud " {vireprf- 
^vovi avTiTaaa-ercu : Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 6 ; Prov, 
iii. 34) ; sets Himself in battle array against them, 
as they against Him. 

We have now to speak of v^pumj^, which, by 
its derivation fromd/9pK, (which is, again, from^irep, 
as we should say, 'uppishness,') stands in a certain 
etymological relation with inreprj^vo^ (see Donald- 
son, New Cratylvs^ pp. 517 — 619). The word occurs 
only twice ; Eom. i. 30, where we have translated 
it, * despiteful ; ' and 1 Tim. i. 13, where we have 
rendered it, ' injurious.* In the Septuagint often ; 
and at Job xl. 6, 7 ; Isa. ii. 12, in coimexion with 
vir€prij>avo<i : as the two, in like manner, are con« 
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nected by Aristotle {Rket. ii. 16). Other words with 
which it is associated, are ajpio^ (Homer, Od. vi. 
120) ; ardaedKo^ {lb. xxiv. 282) ; aBiKo<i (Plato, Zegg. 
i. 680 t) ; wrepoTmj^ (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 3. 
21). The vfipianj^ is contumelious ; his insolence 
and contempt of others break forth in acts of wan- 
tonness and outrage. Thus, when Hanun, king of , 
Ammon, cut short the garments of king David's 
ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, and 
so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), this was ilSpt^. St. 
Paul declares that, in the time when he persecuted 
the Church, he was vfipian]^ (1 Tim.'i. 13 ; cf. Acts 
viii. 3), but that he was himself vfipiaOek (1 These. 
ii. 2) at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22, 23). Our blessed 
Lord, when He is prophesying the order of His 
Passion, declares that the Son of Man vfipiaOi^aeTaL 
(Luke xviii. 32), as we have later the account of 
the v^pi^ which He actually underwent at the 
hands of the Roman soldiery (Matt, xxvii. 27 — 30). 
The whole blasphemous masquerade of royalty, in 
which it was sought that He should sustain the 
chief part, was such. Tacitus, describing the deaths 
of the Christians in Nero's persecution, adds {An* 
nal. XV. 44) : Pereuntibus addita ludibria ; they 
died, he would say, /ac^' v/Speta^: the same applies 
to York, when, in Shakspeare's Henry FZ, the pa- 
per crown is set upon his head, before Margaret 
and Clifford stab him. 
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Cruelty and lust are ihe two great qpheres in 
which vfifuti will display itself; or rather not two ; 
— for they are one and the flame sin, and wh^i 
Milton wrote, " lust hard by hate," saying much, he 
yet did not say all ; — but the two forms in which it 
will mainly display itself; and, out of a sense tibat 
the latter belongs to it quite as much as the former, 
Josephus {Arvtt. i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of 
Sodom as being vfipiarai to men, no less than oo-e- 
/8€K to God. He applies exactly the same phrase 
on a later occasion {Antt. v. 10. 1) to the sons of 
Eli; indicating on each occasion presently after, 
that by this ^pw which he charged on those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of 
others ; cf. Plutarch, Demet. 24 ; Lucian, Dial. Dear. 
vi. 1 ; attd the article ''T/3/jea>9 BUvf in Pauly's Mir 
cydqpddie. The true antithesis to vfipumj^ is <r<i&- 
^/Hwi/ (Xenophon, Apd. S(^. 19 ; Agee. x. 2). 

The three words, then, are very broadly distin- 
guishable from one another, have rery diflferent 
provinces of meaning severally belonging to each, 
and present to us an ascending scale of guilt, such 
as I sought to seize at the first, when I observed, 
that the three severally expressed a sin in wo(rd, in 
thought, and in deed* 
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The word avrlxpi'^rro^ is peculiar to the Epistles 
of St. John, occnrring fiye times in them ; 1 Ep. ii. 
18, bis ; ii. 22 ; iy. 3 ; 2 Ep. 7 ; and no where be- 
sides. But, although St. John only has the word, 
St. Paul has, in common with him, a designation 
of the person of this great adyersary, and of the 
marks by which he shall be recognized ; for there 
can be no doubt that the Svdpmrof$ rr^ ojiaprrlasy 
the vto9 T^ airtokeitKy the avofio^ of 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
8, are all of them other designations of the same 
person (see Augustine, De Civ. Deiy xx. 19, 2) ; and, 
indeed, to St. Paul and to that passage in his wri^ 
tings we are indebted for our ftiUest instruction 
concerning this great enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as not releyant to our purpose, many 
of the discussions to which the mysterious announce- 
ment of such a coming foe has naturally giyen rise, 
as, for instance, whether we are to understand by 
the Antichrist a single j)erson or a line of persons, 
a person or a system, there is only one of these 
questions which has a right t\> occupy us here; 
namely, what the force is of dprl in this composi- 
tion ; does avrixptoTOfsimplj one who sets himself 
up agamst Christ, or one who sets himself up in the 
7 
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ttead of Chriet t Is he an open foe, who seeks yio- 
lently to usurp his seat ; or a false friend, that pro- 
fesses to hold it in his name ? 

There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some 
are in so great a hurry to do ; seeing that avri, in 
composition, has both these forces. It is used often 
in the sense of mbsUtfuMon; thus, avrtfiaaiXev^j he 
who is instead of the king, ^prorex,' 'viceroy;' 
avOvwaro^y he who is instead of the consul, * procon- 
sul;' avT^nrvo^:, he who fills the place at a feast 
of an absent guest ; avTiKvrpov^ the ransom paid in- 
stead of a person. Then, secondly, there is in avrL 
often the sense of opposition^ as in avrffleat^ cant- 
'Koyla, dvTiK€ifi€vo^ : and still more to the point, 
more exact parallels to avri'xpifrro^y as expressing 
not merely the fact of opposition, but, in the latter 
half of the word, the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, avrivofiia (see Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.), opposition to law ; avrtxeip^ the thumb, as set 
over against the hand ; ain^X*09, lying over against, 
and so exposed to, the sun ; ^Avrucdrtov^ the title 
which Caesar gave to a book which he wrote against 
Oato ; avrlBeo^y — not indeed in Homer, where it is 
applied to Polyphemus {Od. i. 70), and to the suit- 
ors (xiv. 18), and must mean * godlike,' that is, in 
strength and power; — but yet, in later use, as in 
Philo; with whom ai/Tt&€09 vow {De Conf. Litig. 
19) can be no other than the ' adversa Deo mens ;' 
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and BO in the CShristian Fatliers. And the jests 
about an ^Antipater' who sought to murder his 
father, to the effect that he was <l}€fmwfio^y would 
be utterly pointless, if avrl in composition did not 
bear this meaning. I will not cite ^AvT€pa><:, where 
the force of avri is more questionable ; and exam- 
ples in suflScient number have been quoted already 
to prove that in words compounded with ovt/, some 
imply substitution, some opposition ; which being 
so, they have equally erred, who, holding one view 
of Antichrist or the other, have affirmed that the 
word itself decided the matter in their favour. It 
does not so ; but leaves the question to be settled 
by other considerations. (See on this wbrd avri" 
'Xpujrrtyi a masterly discussion by Lucke, Gomm. i3>^ 
die Brief e des Joharmes^ pp. 190 — 194.) 

For myself, St. John's words seem to me deci- 
sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist ; that 
which, therefore, we should expect to find embodied 
in his name ; thus see 1 John ii. 22 ; 2 John 7 ; and 
in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. ii. 4, he is 6 ainiKei- 
fievo^y where none will deny that the force of dyji 
is that of opposition : and in this sense, if not all, 
yet many of the Fathers have understood the word. 
Thus Tertullian {De FrcBsc. Bo&r. 4): Qui Anti- 
christi, nisi Christi rebelles ? He is, in Theophy- 
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lact's language, ivcanlo^ r^ Xpurr^y * Widerebiist^^ 
as the Oemans have rightly rendered it ; one who 
shall not paj so much homage to God's word as to 
assert its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny 
that word altogether ; hating even erroneous wor- 
ship, because it is worship at all, hating much more 
the Church's worship in spirit and in truth ; who, 
on the destruction of 'every religion, every acknow- 
ledgment that man is submitted to higher powers 
than himself, shall seek to establish his own throne ; 
and, for God's great truth, * God is man,' to substi- 
tute his own lie, ' Man is God.' 

The term -^evSoxptortn, with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment ; or, if we count, not how often it has been 
written, but how often it was spoken, only once ; for 
the two passages (Matt. xxiv. 24 ; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
been combined of -^61)809 and almost any other sub- 
stantive at will. Thus, ^uSottootoXo^, '^evSoSeX^, 
^6vSoSt&£(r«aXo9, '^rei/SoTrpo^n;?, '^evSofidprupy all 
in the Kew Testament ; the last also in Plato. 80, 
top, in ecclesiastical Greek, ^^frevSoiroifn^v, ^IrevSoXa- 
rplay and in classical, -^evBdyyeXo^ (Homer), ^jrevSo- 
/jLuvTi^ (Herodotus), and a hundred more. The -^rcv- 
Soxpt^ro^ is not one who denies the being of a 
Christ; on the contrary, he builds on the world's 
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expectations of Buch a person ; only he appropriates 
these to himself, blasphemonsly affirms that he is 
the Foretold One, in whom Ood's promises and 
men's expectations are fulfilled. Thus Barchochab, 
or " the son of the Star," — as claiming the prophecy 
at Numb. xxiv. 17 he called himself, — who, in 
Adrian's reign, stirred up again the smouldering 
embers of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce 
that it consumed himself with more than a million 
of his fellow-countrymen, — he was a ^p^evSoxptoro^i 
and such have been that long series of blasphemous 
pretenders and impostors, the felse Messiahs, who, 
since the rejection of the true, have, in almost every 
age, flattered and betrayed the expectation of the 
Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The apTixpf'<rro^ 
denies that there is a Christ ; the ^ItevSoxpioTo^ af- 
firms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set them- 
selves, though under diflerent pretences, on the 
throne of his glory. And yet, while the words have 
this broad distinction between them, while they 
represent two diflTerent manifestations of the king- 
dom of wickedness, we ought not to forget that 
there is a sense in which the final Antichrist will be 
a Pseudochrist as well ; even as it will be the very 
character of that last revelation of hell to absorb 
into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
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against the truth, all anterior and Bubordinate forms 
of evil. He will not, it is true, call himself Christ, 
for he will be filled with deadliest hate both against 
the name and offices, as against the whole spirit and 
temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, now the exalted King 
of Glory. But, inasmuch as no one can resist the 
truth by a mere negation, he must offer and oppose 
something positive in the room of that faith which 
he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude, that the final 
Antichrist will present himself to the world as, in 
a sense, its Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of 
prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the 
world's saviour ; as one, who, if men will follow 
him, will make their blessedness, giving to them the 
full enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
of a distant and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitfiil sources of 
so much disquietude and pain ; those, namely, be- 
tween the Church and the world, between the spirit 
and the flesh, between holiness and sin, between 
good and evil. It will follow, therefore, that how- 
ever he will not assume the name of Christ, and so 
will not, in the letter, be a '^evS6^to-T09, yet, 
usurping to himself Christ's offices, presenting him- 
self to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as 
the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, he 
will in fact take up into himself all names and 
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forms of blasphemy, will be the ^^wS&xpi^rroi and 
the avrixpi^rro^ at once. 



§ xzxi. — fidkinna^ fiia(vo9» 

We have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (the first, at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Rev. iii. 
4: ; xiv. 4 ; the second, at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Heb. xii. 15 ; Jnde 8), invariably by the one English 
word, ' defile,' a word which doubtless covers them 
Koth. At the same time there exists a certain dif- 
ference between them, or at least between the 
images on which they repose — this namely, that 
fioXvveiv is properly ' to besmear ' or ' besmirch,' as 
with mud or filth, ' to defoul ; ' which, indeed, is 
only another form of the word * defile ; ' thus Aris- 
totle {Hist An. vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, t^ th^X^ 
fuikvvovre*: lat/rov?: cf. Plato, Pol. vii. 535 e; Cant. 
V. 3 ; while fiutlveiVy in its primary sense and usage, 
is not * to smear,' as with matter, but ' to stain,' as 
with colour. The first corresponds with the Latin 
^ inquinare ' (Horace, Sat. i. 8. 37), * spurcare,' (itself 
probably fi-om ' porcus '), and is thus exactly equiv- 
alent to the German ' besudeln ; ' the second with 
the Latin ' maculare,' and tte German * beflecken.' 

It will follow £rom what has been said, that while, 
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in a secondary and ethical sense, both words have 
an equally dishonorable signification, the /loXuafw^ 
aaptcii (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other than the fucur- 
fjMra Tov /coafwv (2 Pet. ii. 20), this will only hold 
good so long as the words are figaratively and ethi- 
cally taken ; so taken, fualveiv is the standing word 
in classical Greek to express the profaning or nn- 
hallowing of anght (Plato, Zegg. ix. 868 a/ Tim. 69 
d; Sophocles, Antig. 1031). In a literal sense, on 
the contrary, ^iiaiv€iv may be used in good part, just 
as, in English, we speak of the stmnmg of glass, 
the staimng of ivory (see an example of this, II. iv, 
141), and as, in Latin, the ^ macula ' need not of 
necessity be also a ^abes;' fioXvveiv^ on the other 
hand, admitting of such better use as little in a 
literal as in a figurative sense. 



§ xxxii. — traiSela, vovdeaia. 

The chief inducement to attempt a discrimina- 
tion of these synonyms lies in the fact of their oc- 
curring together at Eph. vi. 4, and being often there 
not distinguished at all, or erroneously distin- 



IlaiSeia is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has put 
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a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that took 
possession of it ; the new wine by a wondrous pro- 
cess making new even the old vessel into which it 
was poured. For the Greeks, waiZeia was simply 
'education;' nor, in all the many definitions of 
iraiSeiaj which are to be found in Plato, is there so 
much as the slightest prophetic anticipation of the 
new force which the word should obtain. But the 
deeper apprehension of those who had learned that 
" foolishness is bound in the heart " alike " of a 
child" and of a man, while yet "the rod of correc- 
tion may drive it far from him " (Prov. xxii. 15), led 
them, in assuming the word, to bring into it a fur- 
ther thought ; they felt and understood that all ef- 
fectual instruction for the sinftd children of men, 
includes and implies chastening, or, as we are ac- 
customed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, 
' correction.' * 

Two definitions of iraiSeiaj — the one by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian, — may be fruitfully compared. This is 
Plato's definition {Zegg. 659 d) : iraiheia fiev iad" 17 
nralhonv oKicri re./cai ayo^yff irpo^ rov xnro rot) vofxov 
\oyov opdov eiprjfiivov : and this is that of Basil the 
Great {In Prov. 1) : ea-Tiv 17 iraiZeia a^oayrj ta? ox^- 

' The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a oertain extent, the 
lame^ in his ' aecondary use of hUXaarott whioh, in its primary, 
meant aimply *the nnehaatiaed.' 
7* 
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Xi/tA09 T§ ^p^^i eirtwoiw? froXKoKi^ r&v airb kokm^ 
KiikiBmv avTTfv i/cKoOaipova-a. For those who felt and 
acknowledged that which is asserted in the second 
clause of this last definition, the word came to sig- 
nify, not simply ' eruditio,' but, as Augustine ex- 
presses it, who has noticed the change (Enarr, in 
Ps, cxviii. 66), ^per molestias eruditio.' And this is 
quite the predominant use of iraiSeia and waiSewuf 
both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament 
(Lev. xxvi. 18 ; Ps. vi. 1 ; Isa. liii. 6 ; Sirac. xxii. 6 ; 
fidari^ye^ teal ircuSeia : Luke xxiii. 16 ; Heb. xii. 5, 
7, 8 ; Kev. iii. 19, and often). The only occasion in 
the New Testament upon which TrcuBeveiv occurs in 
the old Greek sense, is Acts vii. 22. Instead of 
" nurture " at Eph. vi. 4, which is hardly strong 
enough a word, ' discipline,' I am persuaded, would 
have been preferable — the laws and ordinances of 
the Christian household, the transgression of which 
will induce correction, being indicated by iraiSeia. 

Novdeaiay for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vovderia or vovdinjais (Lobeck, Phrynir 
chu8^ pp. 513, 520), is more successfully rendered, 
' admonition ; ' which, however, as we must not for- 
get, has been defined by Cicero thus : Admonitio 
est quasi lenior objurgatio. Exactly so much is in- 
tended by vovBeala here ; the training by word — 
by the word of encouragement, when no more than 
this is wanted, but also by the word of remonstrance, 
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of reproof, of blame, where these may be required; 
as set over against the training by act and by dis- 
cipline, which is iraiSeia. It seems to me, therefore, 
that Bengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
here the distinction, who, on the words, iv nrcuieuf 
Koi vovOeaia, has this note : Harum altera occnrrit 
ruditati; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam inclndit In 
support of that which has been urged above, and 
in evidence that vovOeaia is the training by word of 
mouth, such combinations as the following, irapai- 
viaei^ xal vovOea-icu (Plutarch, De Coh. Irdy 2) ; vov 
fferiKol \6yoi (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; SiBa'xrf tcaX 
voveenf<rc^ (Plato, Pol. 399 ft) ; vovOereuf ml ht&aa- 
K€iv {Prot. 823 d)^ may be adduced. 

Kelatively, then, and as by comparison with 
iraiZeia^ vovOeiria is the milder term ; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needful element of Christian edu- 
cation ; that the ircuZ^la without it would be veiy 
incomplete ; even as, when years advance, and there 
is no longer a child to deal with, it must give place 
to, or rather be swallowed up in, the vovdea-la alto* 
gether. And yet the vovOeaia itself, where seed is, 
may be earnest and severe enough. The word in- 
dicates much more than a mere Eli-remonstrance : 
" Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I hear " 
(1 Sam. ii. 24) ; indeed, of Eli it is expressly re* 
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corded, in respect of those sons: qvk ivovBirei 
avTov9 (iii. 12). In Plutarch alone we find the word 
united with fUfAy^it {Gary. Prcec. 13) ; with '^709 
{De Advil, et Am. IT) ; and vovOereiv to hare con- 
tinually, if not always, the sense of admonishing 
with hlame {li. 37 ; De Prof, m Virt. 11 ; Cory. 
Prase. 22). Jerome, then, is only partially in the 
right, when he desires to get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of 
* correptione,' which he found in the Vulgate, and 
which still keeps its place there. This he did, on 
the ground that in vovBeala no rebuke nor austerity 
is implied, as in 'correptio' there certainly is: 
Quam correpiAxyaem, nos legimus, melius in GrsBco 
dicitur vovOeKTia, qusB admonitionem magis et emdi^ 
Uonem quam cmsteritatem sonat Undoubtedly, in 
^ vov0€<ria such is not qf necessity implied, and there- 
fore ' correptio ' is not its happiest rendering ; but 
the word does not exclude, nay implies this, when- 
ever it may be required ; the derivation, from vow 
and rIdrifUj involves as much ; whatever is needed 
to cause the monition to be taken home, is implied 
in the word. 

In claiming foi vovdea-iuj as compared with and 
discriminated from iraiBeia^ that it is predominantly 
the admonition iy wordj which is also plainly the 
view that our translators have taken of it, I would 
not at all deny that both it and the verb vovOereiv 
are used to express correction hy deedy but only af • 
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firm of the other — the appeal to the reasonable 
faculties — that it is the prevailing use of both ; so 
that in such phrases as these of Plato : pdfiSov vov 
ffenfci.^ {Legg. TOO c) ; ifK'nyah povOerelv {Legg, 879 
d\ the word is used in a secondary and improper^ 
and therefore more emphatic, sense. Such passages 
are exactly parallel to that in Judges, where it is 
said of Gideon, that " he took thorns of the wilder- 
ness and briers, and with them he Umghit the men 
of Succoth " (Judg. viii. 16) ; on the strength of 
which language, or of any number of similar uses, 
no one would seek to deprive the verb * to teach ' 
of having, as its prinmry meaning, to conmiunicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. 



§ xxxiii. — a^avi^ irapeat,^. 

"A^fTv; is the usual word by which forgiveness, 
or remission of sins, is expressed in the IN'ew Testa* 
ment. Derived from a<f>ifjfJUj the image which un- 
derlies it is, of course, that of a releasing or letting 
go ; probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 
^09, or ivuivro^^ lij^ atpiaeto^, or simply a<f)€ai^ (Lev. 
XXV. 31, 40 ; xxvii. 24), and in which all debts were 
to be forgiven, suggested the higher application of 
the word. It occurs with considerable frequency, 
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though oftener in St Luke than in all the other 
books of the New Covenant pnt together. On a 
single occasion, however, the term ntapBo-i^ r&v 
afiapTfffjbdrwp occurs (Rom. iii. 25). Oar translators 
have not noticed, or at least have not marked in 
their Version, the variation in the Apostle's phrase, 
bnt render irdpecK here as they have rendered a^ 
ans elsewhere ; and many have since justified them 
in this, having, after consideration of the subject, 
denied that any difference was intended by him. 
Others again, and as I believe more rightly, are 
persuaded that St. Paul changed his word not 
without a reason, but of intention, and because he 
wished to say something which irdpeav; does ex- 
press adequately and accurately, and which 0^0-19 
would not. 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of words 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no reXeMai^ (Heb. x. 1 — i), no entire 
abolition of sin even for the faithfiil themselves, but 
only a present prsetermission (ira/>€<rt9), or dissimula- 
tion, upon God's part, in consideration of the sacrifice 
which was one day to be. On this matter a violent 
controversy raged among the theologians of Hol- 
land« at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
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the following century, which was carried on with 
an nnaccountable acrimony ; and for a brief history 
of which the reader may turn to Deyling, Obss. Sac, 
vol. V. p. 209 ; Vitringa, Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 3 ; 
Venema, Diss. Sac. p. 72 ; while the fullest state- 
ment of what Cocceius did mean, and in his own 
words, may be found in his treatise, Uiilitas Dis- 
tincUonis duo7*um Vocabulorwn ScripturcB^ irape- 
<r€a)9 et a(l>icr€m, 0pp. vol. ix. p. 121. Those who 
at that time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied 
that there was any distinction between a(f>€<n^ and 
irdp€<n^. But in this they erred : the Cocceians 
were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that for the 
faithful there was only a Trapeo-t?, and no a<f>€(n^^ 
afiapTTjfjuiTayvy in applying to them what was assert- 
ed in respect of the world under the Old Covenant ; 
but they were right in maintaining that irdpeai^ 
was not purely and entirely equivalent with aif>€aLs. 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published, taken no notice of it, he acknowledges 
at a later period his error, saying, Hssc duo pluri- 
mum inter se diflferunt ; and now rendering irdpea-t^ 
by * dissimulatio,' 

In the first place, the derivation would d priori 
suggest a difference of meaning ; if &f>€<n^ is re- 
mission, irdp€<n<;, from irapirjfMj will be naturally 
^j^rcBtermission^ — the irdp^a-i^ afLopTfifidTaiVf the 
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prwtenmssion or passing J/y of Bins for the present, 
leaving it open in the future either entirely to remUj 
or else to punish them, as may seem good. And the 
classical usage both of irapihcu and of irdpeirv; 
bears out this distinction. Thus Xenophon (Sypp, 
vii. 10) : afAafmifuiTa ov j(pf) Trapievai cucoXourra. Of 
Herod Josephus tells us, that being desirous to 
punish a certain offence, yet for other considerations 
he passed it by {Antt. zv. 3. 2) : vapiJKe rriv afiap- 
riav. When the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) 
prays to God that He woidd not ^^pass ly " his sins, 
he assuredly does not use ov ^t) irapy as «» ou fi^ 
d^, but only asks that he may not be without a 
wholesome chastisement following close on his 
transgressions. So, too, on the contrary, when" in 
proof that irapeav; is equivalent to a^at^y the fol- 
lowing passage, from Dionysius of HalicamassuB 
(Antt. Rom. vii. 37) is adduced : rriv p^v oXoaxcpr) 
Trdpeaiv ou^ ^vpovroy rtfv Sk ek %p6w)i/ oaov fj^iow 
avafioXffv iXafiov, it is not wdpeai^, hut oXoaxeptf^ 
irapeav^iy which is equal to a^<rt9, and no doubt the 
historian added the epithet out of a feeling that 
TTopeai^ would have insufiSciently expressed his 
meaning without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a great primA 
facie probability, that St. Paul intends somethiDg 
different by the wdpeatM ap^apn^pMroiVj in the only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, from 
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that which he intends in the many where he em- 
ploye &^<rt£y that passage itself, namely Eom. iii. 
25, may now be considered more closely. It appears 
in our Version : " Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remdman of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of Gk)d." I would 
venture to render it thus : " Whom Qod hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through &ith in his blood, 
for a manifestation of his righteousness, iecatcse of 
thejprcetermisaion [S*A t^p Trdpeawy not Sid lij^ ira- 
pi<r€C99]y in the forbearance of God, of the sins that 
went before;" and the exact meaning which I 
should attach to the words is this — " There needed," 
St. Paul would say, " a signal manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, on account of the long prae- 
termission or passing over of sins, in his infinite 
forbearance, without any adequate expression of his 
wrath against them, during all those long years 
which preceded the coming of Christ ; which mani* 
festation of God's righteousness found place, when 
He set forth no other and no less than his own Son 
to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin." There had 
been a long period during which God's extreme in- 
dignation against sin and sinners was not pro- 
nounced ; the time, that is, previous to the Incarna- 
tion. Of course, this connivance of God, this his 
holding his peace, was only partial ; for St Paul has 
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himself jnst before declared, that the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven against all nnrighteons- 
ness of men (Bom. i. 18) ; and has traced in a few 
fearftil lines some of the ways in which this revela- 
tion of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24: — 32). Yet 
still, it was the time daring which He suffered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were the times of ignorance which God winked 
at (Acts xvii. 30), in other words, of the avoyii rov 
Oeov, But this position in regard of sin could, in 
the very nature of things, be only transient and 
provisional. With a man, the prsetermission, or 
* prseterition,' as Hammond would render it, of sins 
will very often be identical with the remission, the 
irdpea-K will be one with the o^eo-t?. He forgets • 
he has not power to bring the long past into judg- 
ment, even if he would ; or he has not righteous 
energy enough to will it. But with an absolutely 
righteous God, the irdpearvi can only be temporary, 
and must always find place with a looking on to a 
final decision ; every sin must at last either be ab- 
solutely forgiven, or adequately avenged. In the 
meanwhile, the very irdpea-t^ might seem to call in 
question the absolute righteousness of Him, who 
was thus content to pass by and to connive. God 
held his peace, and it was only too nfear to the evil 
thought of man to think wickedly that He was such 
an one as himself, morally indifferent to good and 
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to evil; but now {iv t# vuv luup^) God, by the 
sacrifice of his Son, has rendered euch a perverse 
misunderstanding of his meaning in the past dis- 
simulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel ex- 
presses well this same view, which I cannot doubt 
is the correct one, of the passage : Objectum prsBter- 
missionis [Tra/jeo-eoi^], peccata; tolerantise [0^0x^9], 
peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus jus 
suum. £t hsec et ilia quam diu fuit, non ita appa- 
ruit justitia Dei : non enim tam vehementer visus 
est irasci peccato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, 
afieX€ii/, negligere, Heb. viii. 9. At in sanguine 
Christi et morte propitiatoriS ostensa est Dei jus- 
titia, cum vindictS adversus peccatum ipsum, ut 
esset ipse Justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris libera- 
tione, ut esset ipse justificans. Compare Hammond 
(m loc.\ who has seized excellently well the true 
distinction between the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the a^€<ri9, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back 
upon himself by new and further disobedience 
(Matt, xviii. 32, 34 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned against him 
any more ; while the irapetn^ is indeed a benefit, but 
a very subordinate one ; it is the present passing by 
of sin, the suspension of its punishment, the not 
shutting up of all ways of mercy against the sinner, 
the giving to him of space and helps for repentance, 
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88 it is said at Wisd. ad. 24 : irapopa^ afuifynjfiaTa 
avdpoonrcov eh fierdvouMP. If this repentance follow, 
then the irdpeav: will be swallowed up in the a<f>€<ri^j 
but if not, then the punishment, suspended but not 
averted, in its due time will arrive (Luke ziii. 9). 



§ xxxiv. — fMopoXoyiay aUrxpoKoyla^ etrrpaTreXla. 

MatpokoyUiy a word employed by Aristotle, but 
not of frequent use till the later Greek, is rendered 
well in the Vulgate, on the one occasion of its oc- 
currence in Scripture, Eph. v. 4, by ' stultiloquium,' 
a compound word, it maybe first coined by Plautus 
{MU. Glor. ii. 8. 25) ; although one which did not 
find more favour and currency in the after language 
of Rome, than the ^ stultiloquy ' with which Jeremy 
Taylor sought to reproduce it, with us. It will in- 
clude not merely the irav ptjfia apyov of our Lord, 
(Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the Tra? X0709 
aairp6<i of his Apostle (Eph. iv. 29) ; discourse, as 
everything else about the Christian, needing to be 
seasoned with the salt of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without 
it. 

It seems to me, that those who stop short with 
the apya prifiara^ as if those alone were included in 
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the word, fail to exhaust the.ftdnesB of its meaning. 
ThuB Calvin too weakly : Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nxdliusque finigis ; and even Jeremy Taylor, in hie 
sermons On the Good amd JEhU Tongue (Serm. jtxxii. 
pt. 2), hardly comes up to the fdll force of the word. 
The remarkable passage in which he unfolds the 
meaning of the fimpdKoyla begins thus : ^' That 
which is here meant by stultiloquy or foolish speak- 
ing is the ^ lubricum verbi,' as St. Ambrose calls it, 
the ' slipping with the tongue ' which prating peo- 
ple often suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity 
of their spirit, and discover ' the hidden man of the 
heart.' " In heathen writings, /uopoXoyla may very 
well be used as little more than equivalent to a&>- 
X€0';^Mi, ^ random talk,' and fjmpoKoyeiv as equivalent 
to \rip€lv (Plutarch, De Oa/rr. 4) ; but words obtain 
a new earnestness when they are assumed into the 
ethical terminology of Christ's school. Nor in seek* 
ing to enter fally into this word's meaning, ought 
we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which 
the words * fool,' * foolish,' ' folly,' obtain in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, than elsQwhere they have, or 
ean have. There is the positive of folly as well as 
the negative to be taken account of, when we are 
weighing the force of fjuopoXoyla : it is that ^ talk of 
fools,' which is folly and sin together. 

Aur)(poXoyla also occurs only once in the New 
Testament (Col. iii. 8), and is not to be confounded 
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wiA al^xpoTtf^y Eph. v. 4. By it the Greek Fathers 
(see Saicer, Thea. s. v.), and most expositors after 
them, have understood obscene discourse, ' turpilo- 
quium,' such conmiunication as ministers to wan- 
tonness, iyrifia iropveia^y as Chrysostom calls it 
Thus Clemens of Alexandria has a chapter in his 
Pcedagogits (ii. 6), Ilepl aurj^Xoyia^^ in which he 
recognises no other meaning but this. Kor is it 
otherwise with our own Version, which Has rendered 
the word by ' filthy communication.' Now, beyond 
a doubt, alaxpoKoyia has sometimes this sense pre- 
dominantly, or even exclusively ; thus Xenophon, 
J)e Lao. Hep. v. 6 ; Aristotle, De Hep. vii. 15 ; Epic- 
tetus, M<m. xxxiii. 16 ; and see Becker's Oha/nMes^ 
Ist ed. vol. ii. p. 264. But very often, indeed more 
generally, by aUrxpoXoyia is indicated all foul- 
mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not excluding 
this, one of the most obvious kinds, most ready to 
hand, and most offensive, but still not intending by 
the altrxpd of the word, to point at such alone. 
Thus Polybius, viii713. 8 ; xxxi. 10. 4: alaxpoXoyia 
$cal \oiSopia scarct rov fiaaiketD^: and compare the 
phrase alaxpoXoyia e^* UpoU, Plutarch also {De 
Ztb, Educ. 14), denouncing all aiaxpoKoyla as un- 
becoming to youth ingenuously brought up, includes 
in it every license of the ungoverned tongue, em- 
ploying itself in the abuse of others; and I am 
persuaded that St Paul, using the word, is forbid- 
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ding tihe same. The context or company in whidi 
the word is fonnd goes far to prove this ; for all the 
other things which he is here prohibiting, are the 
outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward our neighbour ; 
and so, I cannot but believe, is this. 

But by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains still to be considered. Einpairekia^ 
a finely selected word of the world's use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, like 
its synonyms just considered, is only met with once 
in the New Testament (Eph. v. 4). Derived from 
68 and rpeireaOatj that which easily turns, and in 
this way adapts itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ; ' it 
has not of necessity^ nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and occasionally in classical use, that evil 
signification which, in the use of St. Paul, and of 
the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively ac- 
quired. On the contrary, Thucydides, in that pane- 
gyric of the' Athenians which he puts into the 
mouth of Pericles, employs €irrpa*rr€\ay<: (ii. 41) as 
— eifKunyrc^y to characterize the versatility, the 
* versatile ingenium,' of his countrymen. Aristotle 
also, as is well known, gives praise to the evrpdire- 

' That St Paul himself could be c^pivcXor in thia, the better 
■eme of the word, he has given the most illnstrions proofed Acts 
xzvL 29. 
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Xo9 or imSi^wi {Mhic, Nio. iv. 8), as one who keeps 
the due mean between the fimpuiKox'K and aypoucoi 
in whatever pleasanty or banter he may allow him- 
self. He is no mere yeXoarowom or bnffoon ; never 
exceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor ceases to 
be the gentleman ; and we find in Plato {Pci. viii. 
563 a) J evTpanrekia joined with ;^ape€inrt<7/(«69 : as it 
is in Plutarch {De Achd. et Am. 7), in Josephus 
{Antt. idi. 4. 3), and in Philo {Zeg. ad Cai. 45), 
with x^P*^" 

At the same time, there were not wanting even 
in classical usage, anticipations of that more imfa* 
vourable signification which St. Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly in 
the adjective eirrpdireKo^ : thus, see Isocrates, vii. 
49 ; and Pindar, Pyth. i. 93, where Dissen traces 
well the downward progress of the word : Primum 
est de facilitate in motu, tum ad mores transfertur, 
et indicat hominem temporibus inservientem, dici- 
turque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, im- 
primis cum levitatis et assentationis,* simulationis 
notatione. In respect of only gradually acquiring 
an unfavourable significance, einpaireXia has a his- 
tory closely resembling that of the Latin * urbani- 
tas,' which would be the happiest equivalent by 
which to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done ; 
* scurrilitas,' which the Vulgate has, is altogether 
at feult. There needs only to quote in proof the 
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words of Cicero, Pro Ccd. 8 : Oontumelia, si petu- 
lantius jactatur, convicium; si facetins, arbanitas 
nominatnr ; which agrees with the striking phrase 
of Aristotle, that the ebrpaireKla is ireiraiBevfieini 
ifipi^: cf. Plutarch, Oic. 50. Already in Cicero's 
time (see Shet ii. 12) ^ urbanitas ' had begun to ob- 
tain that questionable significance, which, in the 
usage of Tacitus {Ht^. ii.. 88) and Seneca {De Ird^ 
i. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul tolerant of the 
evil itself; he did not consider that sin, by losing 
all its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, its mis- 
chief; on the contrary, that it might so become far 
more dangerous than it was before. In the finer 
talk of the world, its ^persifiage,' its * badinage,^ 
there is that which would attract many, whom scur- 
rile buffoonery would only revolt and repel ; who 
would in like manner be in no danger of lending 
their tongue or ear to foul-mouthed abuse. A far 
subtler sin is noted here than in either of the other 
words, and not a few would be now touched, whom 
the preceding monition had failed to find out. Thus, 
Bengel {m he.) has well observed : Hsbc subtilior 
quam turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam mgenio 
nvUlmr; and Jerome : De prudenti mente descendit, 
et consulto appetit qusedam vel urbana verba, vel 
rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta. I should only object 
8 
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to the ^ nutica vol tnrpiay' which belong rather to 
the otiher forms in which men offend with the tongue 
than to this. It always belongs to the eirrpaTreXo^j 
as Ghrysostom notes, aareia Xiyeiv, He keeps ever 
in mind the observation of Cicero {De Orat. ii. 58) : 
Heec ridentnr vel maxime, qn» notant et designant 
turpitudinem aliquam non turpiter. There would 
need polish, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
wit, to be an evrpdireXcy; even in this worser sense 
of the word; — although these, of course, enlisted 
in the service of sin, and not in that of the truth. 
The very profligate old man in the Miles Glariaeua 
of Plautus, iii. 1. 42 — 62, who at the same time 
prides himself, and with reason, on his wit, his ele- 
gance and refinement (cavillator lepidus, facetus) is 
exactly the eirpdireXjo^: and remarkably enough, 
when we remember that einpaireXia being only ex- 
pressly forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to 
Ephesians, we find him bringing out that all this 
was to be expected from him, being that he was an 
Ephesian : Post Ephesi sum natus ; non enim in 
Apulis, non Animulse. 

"While then by all these words are indicated sins 
of the tongue, it is yet with a difference. In fjbapo- 
"Koyia tlie foolishness, in aiaxpoKxyyia the foulness, 
in eirrpaireKla the false refinement, of discourse 
which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, are es- 
pecially noted. 
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§ XXXV. — XarpewOy Xeirovpyia. 

In both these words lies the notion of services 
but of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first. Aarpeveip, 
as indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
Xdrpi^y ^ an hired servant,' Xdrpov, 'hire,' is properly, 
* to serve for hire.' Already, however, in classical 
Greek both it and Xarpeia are occasionally trans 
ferred from the service of men to the service of the 
higher powers ; as by Plato, Apol. 23 <?; 17 tow Oeov 
Xarpeia: cf. Phcedr. 244 «/ and the meaning, which 
in Scripture is the only one which the words know, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint Xarpeveiv 
is never used to express any other service but either 
that of the true God, or of the false gods of hea- 
thenism. The single seeming exception, Deut. 
xxviii. 48, is not such in fact ; so that Augustine 
has perfect right when he says {De Civ. Deij x. 1, 
2): Aarpela secundum consuetudinem qufi locuti 
sunt qui nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut sem- 
per, aut tam frequenter ut psene semper, ea dicitur 
servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum. 

AetTovpyelp is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning ; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state. in a public office or function; from Tuiro^ 
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( — Si^fAociog), and Ipyov. It resembled Tsxtrpevetv 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the gods 
(Diodorus Sicnlus, i. 21). Whenr the Christian 
Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, it more readily, as regarded die latter, adopted 
those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political life of the Greeks, than such as had 
played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of reli- 
gious truth. The reasons which induced this were 
the same which caused it more willingly to turn 
basilicas, — buildings, that is, which had been used 
in civil life, — than temples, into churches ; namely, 
because they were less haunted with the clinging 
associations of heathenism. Of the fiict itself we 
have a notable example in the words TLeirovfyyo^, 
XecTovpyloj Xeirovpyetv. It is probably well known 
to all how prominent a place in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage these words assumed. At the same time, in 
this case also the transition had been made more 
easy, the way for it had been prepared, by the Sep- 
tuagint ; and by Philo (De Prof. 464). Neither by 
these, however, nor yet by the Christian writers 
who followed, were the words of this group so en- 
tirely alienated from their primary uses as Xarpela 
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and \arpeueiv had been; being still occasionally 
used for the ministiy tmto men (2 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 
Kings X. 6 ; 2 Kings iv. 43 ; Eom. xv. 27 ; Phil. ii. 
26, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between 
Xarpeueiv and Xeirovpyeivy before the Church had 
anything to do with them, namely that Tiarpeveiv 
was ^ to serve,' XeiTovpyelv, ' to serve in an office and 
ministry,' are to be explained the different uses to 
which they are severally turned in the New Testa- 
ment, as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. 
To serve God is the duty of all men; the Xarpevetv^ 
therefore, and the XaTpeCa are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 23 ; Deut. x. 12 ; Josh. xxiv. 
31 ; Matt. iv. 10 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Eom. ix. 4) ; but to 
serve Him in special offices and ministries is the 
duty and privilege only of a few, who are set apart 
to the same ; and thus in the Old Testament the 
XeiTovpyeiv and the Xeirovfyyia are ascribed only to 
the priests and Levites who were separated to min- 
ister in holy things ; they only are Xeirovpyoi 
(Numb. iv. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 11 ; Nehem. x. 39 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mutandis, 
reappears in the New ; where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this lan- 
guage (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 21 ; x. 11), but that of 
apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church (Acts 
xiii. 2 ; Bom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well as that 
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of the Oreat High Priest of our profefision, who is 
r&v a/yi&v Xeirovpyoi (Heb. riii. 2).^ 

It may be nrged against the distinction here 
drawn that Xarpeveiv and Xarpela are sometimes ap- 
plied to offiaial ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1, 6. This 
is, of coarse, true ; just as where two circles have 
the same centre, the greater will necessarily include 
the less. The notion of service is such a centre 
here ; in Xeirovpyea/ this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service in cm office : it fol- 
lows that every Xeirovpyia will of necessity be a 
"Karpeiay but not, vice versS, every Xarpeia a Xetrovp- 
yia. I know no passage which better brings out 
the distinction between these two words which I 
have sought to trace, than Ecclus. iv. 14, where 
both occur : ol Xarpevopre^ ainy [i, e. t§ So<f>ia\ 
XeiTovpyqaovaiv 'Ay up. "They that serve her, 
shall minister to the Holy One." 

' In later ecclesiastical use there has been sometimes the at- 
tempt to push the special application of Ktirovpyla still further, 
and to limit its use to those prayers and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Eucharist 
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§ xxxvi. — whnj^j wtw^o?. 

In both tliese words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world's goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that irivrj^s and irrt^d^ contin- 
ually occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms 
especially, with no rigid demarcation of their mean- 
ings (as at Ps. xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; Ixxxi. 4 ; cf. 
£zek. xviii. 12 ; xxii. 29) ; very much as our " poor 
and needy ; " and whatever distinction may exist in 
the Hebrew between •ji^'nij and ■•a?, the Alexandrian 
translators have either considered it not reproduci- 
ble by the help of these words, or have not cared to 
reproduce it ; for they have no fixed rule in regard 
of them, translating the one and the other by tttox. 
X<h and Trew;? alike. Still there are passages which 
show that they were perfectly aware of the distinc- 
tion, and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
7rei/i;9 (as Deut. xxiv. 16, lY ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will presently be evident, 7rra>;^65 
would have been manifestly unfit. 

Ilevrjs occurs only once in the New Testament (1 
Cor. ix. 9), while tttw^o? some thirty or forty times. 
Derived from iriuo/jLaty and connected with irova^j 
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TToviofjuuj and the Latip ' penuria,' it properly signi- 
fies one so poor that he earns his daily bread by his 
labour ; Hesychins calls him well airroBidicov(ysy as 
one who by his own hands ministers to his own ne- 
cessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
or anything approaching to it, any more than the 
* pauper' and 'paupertas' of the Latin; but only 
the ' res angusta ' of one to whom irXova-io^ would 
be an inappropriate epithet. What was the popular 
definition of a irhn)^ we learn fi'om Xenophon {Mem. 
iv. 2. 3Y : .T0V9 fihf olfuu fiif ucavct l;^oin-a9 ek a Bet 
reKelvy irhnjTas * tov9 he wXeim r&v ucau&v irXovalov^, 
nhnj^ was an epithet conmionly applied to Socrates 
(Xenophon, (Econ. ii. 3) ; and ireula he claims more 
than once for himself (Plato, ApoL 23, c; 81 (?). 
What his irevia was, he explains in the passage fi*om 
Xenophon referred to ; namely, that all which ho 
had, if sold, would not bring five Attic minse. So, 
too, the n€vi<rra4t in Thessaly, (if, indeed, the deri- 
vation of the name from irheaOcu is to stand,) were 
a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want ; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as 
boors or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the irevryi is ' pauper,' the irroiyxp^ is 
*mendicus;' he is the * beggar,' and lives not by 
his own labour or industry, but on other men's 
alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) ; one therefore whom Plato 
would not endure in his ideal State {Legg. xi. 936 o\ 
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If indeed we fall back on etymologies, irpoaavnj^ (a 
word which ought to be replaced in the text at 
John ix. 8), or iirairri^^ would be the more exactly 
equivalent to our 'beggar.' TertuUian long ago 
noted the distinction between 'rrToyxp<i and Trewy? 
(Ad^. Ma/ro, iv. 14), for having to do with our 
Lord's words, ftatcdpiot ol irrwxoi (Luke vi. 20), he 
changes the 'Beati^a'wp^^,' which still retains its 
place in the Vulgate, into ' Beati inendid^^ and jus- 
tifies the change, observing. Sic enim exigit inter- 
pretatio vocabuli quod in Grseco est. 

The words then are markedly distinct; the Trei^ 
is so poor that he earns his bread by daily labour, 
the TTTOj^o^ is so poor that he only obtains his living 
by begging. The irrfoxo^ has nothing, the irhrr^ has 
nothing superfluous. (See Ddderlein, Lot, Synon, 
vol. iii. p. 117.) The two, irevia (= paupertas) and 
irrtoxeia («= egestas), may be sisters, as one in Aris- 
tophanes will have them {Plut, 649) ; but if such, 
yet the latter very far more destitute of the world's 
goods than the former, and indeed Ilevia in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristopha- 
nes, in which he plays the synonymist between 
them, have been often quoted : 

ir4yTiT0Sf ^p ^ti^6ixtvoVf koH rois tpyois wpoffdxoyra, wtpiytyt^oBai 
8* 
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§ xxxvii. — Ovfio^, ^pyVy frapopyurfw. 

Svfio^ and opyij are found several times together 
in the New Testament, as at Eom. ii. 8 ; Eph. iv. 3 ; 
Col. iii. 8 ; Rev. xix. 15 ; often also in the Septua- 
gint, 2 Chron. xxix. 10 ; Mic. v. 16 ; and often also 
in other Greek (Isocrates, xii. 81 ; Polybius, vi. 56. 
11 ; Josephus, Antt. xx. 5. 3 ; Plutarch, De Ooh. 
Ird^ 2) ; nor are they found only in the connexion 
of juxtaposition, but one of them made dependent 
on the other ; thus 0vfi6<i t^9 ofyyrj^ (Rev. xvi. 9 ; cf. 
Job iii. 17 ; Josh. vii. 26) ; while opytf Ovfiov, not 
occurring in the New Testament, is of constant re- 
currence in the Old (Ps. Ixxvii. 49 ; Lam. i. 12 ; 
Isa. XXX. 27 ; Hos. xi. 9). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of anger, 
as the strongest of all passions, impulses and desires, 
and to be used predominantly as expressions of it 
(see Donaldson, iVW Orah/lvSy pp. 675 — 6^79), the 
distinguishing of them one from another, a good 
deal occupied grammarians and philologers. They 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude 
of passages in which the words were perfectly in- 
differently used (as Plato, Legg. 867), made nothing 
against the fact of such a distinction ; all which, iu 
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seeking to desynonymke the two, they assnmed 
was, that the words could not be indifferently used 
in all cases. The general result of their disquisi- 
tions is, that in Ovfio^ ^ (connected with di/Q>, and 
derived, according to Plato, airo t^ dvo-eo)?, Crat. 
419 e\ is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings, either presently to 
subside and disappear, — like the Latin ^excandes- 
centia,' which Cicero defines {Tu8c. iv. 9), Ira nas- 
cens et modo desistefis,— or else to settle down into 
opyfj^ wherein is more of an abiding and settled 
habit of the mind (*ira inreterata*), with the pur- 
pose of revenge; the German *Zorii/ 

This the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of Sviio^ (dvfiol accord* 
ing to Jeremy Taylor, are "great but transient 
angers"), may explain a distinction of Xenophon, 
namely that dvfii^ in a horse is what opyij is in a 
man {De Re JSqicest. ix. 2 ; cf. Plutarch, OryU. 4, 
in fine). Thus the Stoics, who dealt much in defi- 
nitions and distinctions, defined Ovfiof: as opyif 
apxofievTf (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63. 114) ; and 
Ammonius : 0vfi6^ fJi^v iari 7rp6<TKatpo^' opyif Bi 
'troXirxpovio^ juvrjiTiKaKia, Aristotle too, in his won* 

' It is commonly translated * furor ' in the Vulgate. Augustine 
{JEnarr. in Ft. Ixzxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of thif 
word to Qod, 'furor' being eommonlj attributed to those out of A 
Bound mind, and proposes 'indignatio' in itt room. 
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derful comparison of old age and youth, character- 
izes the angers of old men {Rhet. ii. 11): icaX oi 
OvfjLoly 6{€«9 /A€v eurtPj aaOevek Se — like fire in straw, 
quickly blazing up, and as quickly extinguished. 
Origen (m Ps. ii. 6, Ojfp. vol. ii. p. 641) has a discus- 
sion on the words, and arrives at the same results : 
iuul>€p€t Se Ovfjm opyrj^j r^ Ovfiop fihf elvai opy^v 
apa0vfiiMfiAf7)v teal Srt i/cKoiofihnfv* opj^v Bk ope^iv 
avTtTifjuopijaea^. This agrees with the Stoic defini- 
tion of 0/971;, that it is eiridvfila rifuopia^. 

The irapopyiafio^s of Eph. iv. 26, — a word which 
does not occur in classical Greek, but several times 
in the Septuagint, as at 1 Kin. xv. 30 ; 2 Kin. xix. 3, — 
is not =— opyi/, however we may translate it ' wrath.' 
This it cannot be ; for the irapopyurfio^ there is ab- 
solutely forbidden ; the sun shall not go down upon 
it; whereas under certain conditions opyri is a right- 
eous passion to entertain. The Scripture has nothing 
in common with the Stoics' absolute condemnation 
of anger ; it takes no such loveless view of other 
men's sins as his who said, ceaxrrov fit) rdpaaixe' 
afuiprdvei, r^9 ; eaur^ a/jbaprdv€t (Marc. Ant. iv. 46). 
It inculcates no dirdOeta, but only a p^rpumdOeid : 
and even as Aristotle {EtTdc. Nio. vii. 7), in agree- 
ment with all deeper ethical writers, had affirmed 
before, that when guided by reason anger is a right 
affection, so the Scripture permits, and not only per- 
mits but when the right occasion for it has arrived, 
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demands it. This all the profounder teachers of the 
Church have allowed ; thus Gregory of Nyssa : 
ayaOov kttjvo*; iariv 6 Ovfio^^ orav rov Xoyiafjbov inro- 
^vyiov yhrqroL ' Augustine {De Civ. Dei, ix. 5) : In 
discipline nostrfi non tarn quseritur utrum plus ani- 
mus irascatur, sed quare irascatur. There is a 
" wrath of God," a wrath also of the merciful Son 
of Man (Mark iii. 6), and a wrath which righteous 
men not merely may, but as they are righteous, must 
feel ; nor can there be a surer and sadder token of an 
utterly prostrate moral condition than the not be- 
ing able to be angry with sin — pud sinners ; see the 
words of Plato {Zegg. 731 i) : dvfjLoetSvj fihf XPV ''rdvTa 
avhpa elvai, k. t. X.* St. Paul is not therefore, as so 
many understand him, condescending here to hu- 
man infirmity, and saying, "Your anger shall not 
be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away be- 
fore nightfall " (see Suicer, Thes. s. v. opyrj) ; but 
rather, " Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours 
suffer no sinful element to mingle ; " there is that 
which may cleave even to a righteous anger, the 
wapopyiafio^s, the irritation, the exasperation ('exa- 
cerbatio'), which must be dismissed at once; that 
so, being defecated of this impurer element which 

* *" Anger," Bays FuUer {Holy State, iii 8), "is one of the sinews 
df the soul ; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and with Jacob 
sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must needs halt Nor it 
it good to converse with such as eannot be angry." 
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mingled with it, that only which ought to remain 
may remain. 



§xxxviii. — ekaioPy fxvpov (xp^j aXeiifxo), 

It has been sometimes denied that in the Old 
Testament there is any distinction between these 
words ; and that on the very insuflScient grounds 
that the Septuagint renders TOfd sometimes by fivpov 
(Prov. xxvii. 9 ; Cant, t 3 ; Isa. xxxix. 2 ; Am. vi. 6) ; 
though much more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by eKcuov. But how often in a single word 
of one language are latent two words of another ; 
especially, when that other abounds, as does the 
Greek compared with the Hebrew, in finer distinc- 
tions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; for 
example, irapotfjuia and irapa/SoXi^ in the Hebrew 
btiQ, and this duplicity of meaning it is the part of 
a well-skilled translator to evoke. Nay the thing 
itself, the fjuvpov (=« * unguentum ') so naturally grew 
out of the ikaiov (« 'oleum'), having oil for its 
base, with only the superaddition of spice or scent 
or other aromatic ingredients, — Clement of Alexan- 
dria {Pcedug. ii. 8) calls it "adulterated oil" (SeSo- 
Xafjuevov cXatoi/'), — that it would be long in any 

1 Compare what Platarch Bays of Ljourgns (ApotJu Z^c 18): 
T^ Ikkv ft^pop i^^Xaffw, &t rod iXaUv ^opiof icoi SK^pw. 
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language before the necessity of differencing words 
would be felt. Thus in the Greek itself fjuvpov is 
not found earlier than Archilochus, who was the 
first to employ it (Athenseus, xv. 37). Doubtless 
there were ointments in Homer's time ; he is satis- 
fied however with ' sweet-smelling oil,' 'roseate oiP 
(euwSc? IXatoi/, Od. ii. 339 ; poSoev ekaiovj II. xxiii. 
186), wherewith to express them. 

But that in later times there was a clear distinc- 
tion between the two, and a distinction which ut- 
tered itself in language, is abundantly evident. I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xenophon 
{Conv. ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of ekavov for men ; and fivpov for wo- 
men ; these last consequently being better pleased 
that the men should savour of the manly oil than 
of the effeminate ointment {iXalov Si rod iv yvfiva- 
crioL^ oarfiTf xal irapovaa 'qSUov ff fivpov yxwat^\ koI 
airovaa iroOeivoTipa). And in like manner our 
Lord's rebuke to the discourteous Pharisee, " My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint, but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment " (Luke vii. 
46), would lose all or nearly all its point on any 
other supposition: *'Thou withheldest from me," 
He would say, " cheap and ordinary civilities ; while 
she bestowed upon me costly and rare homages ; " 
where Grotius remarks well : Est enim perpetua 
avriarov)(UL. Mulier ilia lacrimas impendit pedibns 
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ChriBti prolnendis : Simon ne sqnam qiiidem. His 
assidua est in pedibus Christi osculandis: Simon 
ne nno quidem oris oscalo Christum accepit. Ilia 
pretioso unguento non caput tantum sed et pedes 
perfundit : ille ne caput quidem mero oleo : quod 
perAmctorisB amicitisB faerat. 



Some have drawn a distinction between' the 
verbs oKel^tv and xpletv^ which, as they make it 
dependent on this between ixvpov and eXaiov^ may 
deserve to be mentioned here. The ak€uf>€iv, they 
say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any rate, the 
superflaous, anointing with ointment, XP^^^ ^® 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon (ad 
AthencBuniy xv. 18) : oKel^adat dicebantur potissi- 
mum homines voly^tat/Sma dediti^ qui pretiosis 
wnguentis caput et manus illinebant; 'xpUaOai de 
hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, scmitatis caussd^ 
inunguentibus. No traces of the observation of 
any such distinction appear in the New Testament; 
thus compare Mark vi. 13 ; Jam. v. 4, with Mark 
xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2. 

A distinction between the words is maintained 
there, but it is wholly different from this ; namely, 
that a\€i(f>€iv is the common and mundane, XP^^^ 
the sacred and heavenly, word : akei^cv is used in- 
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discriminatelj of all actual anointiBgs, whether with 
oil or ointment ; while x/t>/€ii/, no doubt in its con- 
nexion with xp*^""^9, is absolutely restricted to the 
anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy 
Ghost, for the accomplishment of His great office, 
being wholly separated from all secular and com- 
mon uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 27 ; x. 
88 ; 2 Cor. i. 21 ; Heb. i. 9 ; the only occasions on 
which XP^''^ occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septuagint, where xp'uri^^ XP^f'^ (^^* ^ John ii. 20, 
27), and xP^'^^y ^^ ^^^ constant and ever recurring 
words in respect of all religious and symbolical 
anointings ; oKeL^tv hardly occurring in this sense, 
not oftener, I believe, than at Exod. xl. 13, and 
Numb. iii. 8. 



§ xxxix. — 'EfipaSo^y *IouSaio9, To-pai/Xm/^. 

All these titles are used to designate members 
of the elect family, the chosen race ; yet they are 
very capable, as they are very well worthy, of be- 
ing discriminated. 

And first, 'EfipaSo^ — a name which dates back 
from a period before one, and very long before the 
other, of those brought into comparison with it, 
were, or could have been, in existence (Josephus, 
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AnU. i. 6. 4). It is best derived from *a;, the same 
word as vrrepj * super;' — in this title aUnsion being 
contained to Abraham's immigration into the land 
from the other side of Euphrates ; who was, there- 
fore, in the language of the Phoenician tribes among 
whom he came, " Abram the Hebrem^^ or o irepdrtf^, 
as it is well given in the Septuagint, Gen. xiv. 13, 
being from beyond {iripav) the river. Thus Origen, 
Jh Matt. torn. xi. 5 : '£/3paibi, olnvei ipfifjvevovrcu 
ireparucoL The name is not one by which the chosen 
people know themselves, but by which others know 
them ; not onp which they have taken, but which 
others have imposed on them; and we find the 
word's use through all the Old Testament entirely 
consistent with this explanation of its rise. In 
every case 'E^palof; is either a title by which for- 
eigners designate the people of God (Q^n. xxxix. 
14, 17 ; xli. 12 ; Exod. i. 16, 19 ; 1 Sam. iv. 6 ; xiii. 
19 ; xxix. 3 ; Judith idi. 11) ; or by which they 
designate themselves to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; 
Exod. ii. 7 ; iii. 18 ; v. 3 ; ix. 1 ; Jon. i 19) ; or by 
which they speak of themselves in tacit opposi- 
tion to other nations (Gen. xliii. 32 ; Deut. xv. 12 ; 
1 Sam. xiii. 3 ; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14) ; never, that is, be- 
ing used without such an antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 

When, however, the name *Ioi/Sawf: arose, as it 
did in the later periods of Jewish history (the pre- 
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cise time will be presently considered), *Efipaio^ 
was no longer used exactly as hitherto it had been. 
Nothing is more firequent with words than to retire 
into narrower limits, occupying a part only of that 
meaning whereof once they occupied the whole; 
when, through the coming up of some new term, 
they are no longer needed in all their former ex^ 
tent ; and at the same time, through the unfolding 
of some new relation, it is. no longer desirable that 
they should retain it It was exactly thus with 
*EPpaio^. According to the usage of the word in 
the New Testament, the point of view external to 
the nation, which it once always implied, exists no 
longer ; neither is every Jew an 'Efipaw now ; but 
only those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or 
otherwise, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue 
as their native language ; the true complement and 
antithesis to 'JE/Spaw being 'EXXiyi/wm}?, a word 
first occurring in the New Testament, and used to 
designate the Jew who has unlearned his own lan- 
guage, and now speaks Greek, and reads the Scrip- 
tures in the Septuagint version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1 ; and is 
probably intended in the two other passages, though 
these are not without their difiiculties, where 'Efipal^ 
09 occurs (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 16) ; as well as in 
the superscription, on whosesoever authority it rests, 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is important to 
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keep in mind that in language, not in place of habi- 
tation, lay the point of difference between the * He- 
brew ' and the * Hellenist.' He was a ' Hebrew,' 
wherever domiciled, who retained the nse of the 
language of his fathers. Thus Paul, though settled 
in Tarsus, a Oreek city in Asia Minor, can afBrm 
of himself that he was a * Hebrew,' and of * He- 
brew' parents (Phil. iii. 15), though it is certainly 
possible that he may mean by these assertions no 
more than in a general way to set an emphasis on 
his Judaism. Doubtless the greater number of the 
' Hebrews ' in this sense were resident in Palestine ; 
yet still it was not this fact, but their language 
which constituted them such. 

At the same time it will be good to keep in mind, 
that this distinction and opposition of 'E^pam to 
'EXkffvumj^y as a distinction within the nation, and 
not of that nation with other nations, which is clear 
at Acts vi. 1, and probably is intended at Phil. iii. 
16 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is hardly, if at all, recognized by 
later Christian writers, not at all by Jewish and 
heathen. With them 'E/Spcuo^ is simply equivalent 
to *IovSaio^ : thus see Plutarch, Sym^. iv. 6 ; Pau- 
sanias, v. Y. 3 ; x. 12. 6 ; while Eusebius, speaking 
of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who had been but 
once in his life at Jerusalem, and who wrote exclu- 
sively in Greek, expresses himself in this language 
{Hist. EocL ii. 4) : to (ih oiv yivo^ dveKoOev ^Efipalm 
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i^: and dement of Alexandria, as qnoted by Ease- 
bins (vi. 14), makes continnally the antithesis to 
Efipaioij not 'EWrfvioTaiy but '^EXKrjve^ and edprj, 
Theodoret {0pp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 
writing historian, Josephus, avyypa<f>€v^ 'E^paio<: : 
cf. Origen, ^. ad Afrio. 5. As little in Josephus 
himself, or in Philo, do any traces exist of the New 
Testament distinction between *EWrfVKTri^ and 
'Efipaw. Only this much of it is recognised, that 
'Efipalo^j though otherwise a much rarer word than 
'Ioi;SaM}9, is always employed when it is intended to 
designate the people on the side of their language ; 
a rule which Jewish, heathen, and Christian writers 
alike consent to observe, and which still survives in 
the fact, that we speak to the present day of the 
J&amh nation, but of the Hebrew tongue. 

This name 'loviau^ is of much later origin. It 
does not carry us back to the very cradle of the na- 
tion, and to the day when the father of the faithful 
passed over the river, and entered on the promised 
land ; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and 
could only have arisen, with the separation of the 
tribes. Then, inasmuch as the ten tribes, though 
with the worst right, assumed Israel as a title to 
themselves, the two drew their designation from the 
chiefest of them, and of Judah came the name 
D*»'i^h'? , or ^lovSaioi.. Josephus, as far as I have ob- 
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served, never employs it in telling the earlier his- 
tory of his people. The first occasion of its use by 
him is, I believe, at AnU, x. 10. 1, and in reference 
to Daniel and his young compaDions. Here, how- 
ever« if his own account of the upcoming of the 
name were correct, he must have used it by antici- 
pation — his statement being that it first arose after 
the return fi-om Babylon, and out of the fact that 
the earliest colony of those who returned were of 
that tribe {Antt xi. 5. 7) : iicKxfifiiTav Be to SpofJM 
cf ^9 rifiipa^ apefifiaav ck Bafiu\&vo^, airo t^9 'JovSa 
^vX^, ^ irpdynf; iXdovar^ eif ixeipov^ rov^ ronrov^^ 
ainoi re icaX ^ x^P^ "^ trpoa-f^yopia^ avrrj^ fiereXa- 
fiov. But in this he is clearly in error. We meet 
^lovBaZoi in books anterior to the Captivity, used in 
them as a designation of those who pertained to the 
smaller section of the tribes, the kingdom of Judah 
(2 Kin. xvi. 6 ; Jer. xxxii. 12 ; xxxiv. 9 ; xxxviii. 
19) ; and not first in Ezra, Kehemiah, and Esther ; 
however in these, and especially in the last, it may 
be of far more frequent occurrence. 

It is not hard to perceive how the name extend- 
ed to the whole nation. When the ten tribes were 
carried into Assyria, and disappeared from the 
world^s stage, that smaller section which remained 
henceforth represented the whole nation ; and thus 
it was only natural that 'lovBdio^ should express, as 
it now came to do, not one of the kingdom of Judah 
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88 distingaished from that of Israel, but any member 
of the nation, a Jew in this wider sense, as opposed 
to a Gentile. In fact, the word TovSaJo? underwent 
a process exactly the reverse of that which 'E^paw 
had undergone. For 'Efipcuo^^ belonging first to 
the whole nation, came afterwards to belong only 
to a part ; while 'lovSaio^y designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating the 
whole. It now, in its later, like 'Efipaio^ in its ear- 
lier, stage of meaning, was a title with which the 
descendant of Abraham designated himself, when 
he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other people (Eom. ii. 9, 10); thus 
' Jew and Gentile ;' never * Israelite and Gentile : ' 
or which others used about him, when they had in 
view this same fact ; for example, the Eastern Wise 
Jlen inquire, " Where is He that is bom King of 
the JefwaV^ (Matt. ii. 2), testifying by the form of 
this question, that they were themselves Gentiles, 
for they would certainly have asked for the King 
of iBTodj could they have claimed any nearer part 
or share in Him; as, again, the Eoman soldiers and 
the Koman governor give to Jesus the mocking title, 
"King of the Jews'^ (Matt, xxvii. 29, 37), but his 
own countrymen, the high priests, challenge Him 
to prove by coming down from the cross that He is 
"King of Israel'' (Matt, xxvii. 42). 

For indeed the absolute name, that which ex* 
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pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with Gbd, was ^lapofqKirri^. It is a title 
of onfrequent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
often used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
convertible with 'SjSpaio^ {AnM. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the 
middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8. 8 ; ix« 14. 1) ; and toward the end 
as equivalent to 'lot/SoZb? (xi. v. 4). It is only in its 
relation of likeness and difference to this last that 
we have to consider it here. It was the Jews' badge 
and title of honour. To be descendants of Abra- 
ham, this honour they must share with Ishmaelite, 
and Edomite ; but none except themselves were the 
seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they 
were declared to be : nor this only, but more hon- 
ourably still, their descent was herein traced up to 
him, not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, 
who as a Prince had had power with God and with 
men, and had prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this 
title was accounted the noblest, we have ample 
proof Thus, when the ten tribes threw off their 
allegiance to the house of David, they claimed in 
their pride and pretension the name of " the king- 
dom of Israd^^ for the new kingdom which they 
set up — the kingdom, as the name was intended to 
imply, in which the line of the promises, the true 
succession of the early patriarchs, ran. So, too, 



there is no nobler title with which our Lord can 
adorn Kathanael than that of ^^ an laraeUte indeed " 
(John i. 47), one in whom all which that name in- 
volved, might be indeed found. And when Peter, 
and again when Paul, would obtain a hearing from 
the men of their nation, when therefore thej address 
them with the name most welcome to their earo, it 
IB still avipes ^lapafpsinu (Acts ii. 22 ; iii. 12 ; xiii. 
16; c£ Eom, ix. 4; Phil. iii. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 29); 
with which they seek to acquire their good-will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the New Testament of these three words, 
we may say that 'EfipaSw \& a Hebrew-speaking, 
as contrasted with Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing) 
Jew ; what in our Version we have well called a 
^ Grecian,' as distinguished from^^fiXXi^i/, a veritable 
^ Greek ' or other Gentile ; TouSaJo^ is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile ; while ^lirpmqXlr 
n^, the augnstest title of all, is a Jew as he is a 
member of the theocracy, and thus an heir of the 
promises. In the first is predominantly noted his 
language, in the second his nationality (^lovSaUrpwj 
Josephus, Ds Mace. 4 ; Gal. i. 13 ; 'ZouSo^t^^ur, GaL 
ii. 14), in the third his religious privileges, and 
glorious vocation. 
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§ xl. — ahiaj ipwrdm. 

These words are often rendered by the authors 
of our Version, as though there was no difference 
between them ; nor can any fault be found with 
their rendering, in nmnerons instances, alrelv and 
ipwTov alike by our English ' to ask.' Still it must^ 
be admitted that there are occasions on which they 
hare a little marred the perspicuity of the original 
by not varying th>ei/ir word, where the original has 
varied its own. Thus it is, for example, at John 
xvi. 28, where the obliteration of the distinction 
between alrelv and ipayrav suggests very often a 
wrong interpretation of the verse, — as though its 
two clauses were in nearer connexion, and more 
direct antithesis, than in fact they are, — ^being in- 
deed in none. The words as they stand in our 
Version are as follows : "In that day ye shall ash 
me nothing [ifie ovk ipa^njaere ovSeii], Verily^ 
verily, I say unto you. Whatsoever ye shaU ash 
[Saa &p alriiarfTe] the Father in my name, He 
will give it you." Now any attentive student of 
the original will acknowledge, that "ye shall ask" 
of the first half of the verse has nothing to do with 
"ye shall ask" of the second; that in the first 
Christ is referring back to the rjOeXov axnov iponSa, 
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of ver. 19 ; to the questions which they would fiun 
have asked Him, but did not venture : ^^ In that 
day," He would say, " the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, 
that ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer 
wishing to ask Me questions, which yet you dare 
not put." Thus Lampe well : Nova est promissio 
de plenissimS cognitionis luce, qufi convenienter 
oeconomise Novi Testamenti coUustrandi ' essent. 
Nam sicut qusestio supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil 
amplius quserit abunde se edoctum existimat, et in 
doctrinS plene expositA ac intellects acquiescit. 
There is not in the yerse a contrast drawn between 
asking the Son, which shall cease, aiid asking the 
Father, which shall begin ; but the first half of the 
verse closes the declaration of one blessing, that 
they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to have 
nothing further to inquire ; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of altogether a new 
blessing, that whatever they ask from the Father 
in the Son's name. He will give it them. Yet who 
will affirm that this is the impression which the 
English text conveys to his mind ? 

The distinction between the words is this : 
atT€fi), the Latin *peto,' is more submissive and . 
suppliant, indeed the constant word by which is 
expressed the seeking of the inferior from the supe- 
rior (Acts xii. 20); of the beggar from him that 
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aboold gire alm9 (A^ iii* 3) ; of the ehUd from 
the parent (Matt vii. 9 ; Lxike xi. 11 ; laia. iv. 4) ; 
of the subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22) ; of xuau 
from God (1 Kin.' iii, 11 ; Matt. vii. 7 ; Jam. i, 5 ; 
1 John iii. 32 ; cf. Plato, Euiikyph. 14 : evxeadm 
\&mp] aireiv T01/9 Oeovsi). ^Epoyraon^ on the other 
hand, is the Latin ' rogo ; ' or sometimes (as John 
xvi. 23; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) 'interrogo,' which in- 
deed is the only meaning that in classical Greek it 
has ; never there meaning ^ to ask.' but only ^ to in 
terrogate,' or ' to inquire.' like the Latin ' rogo,' * 
it implies on the part of the asker a certain equal- 
ity, as of king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not 
equality, familiarity with him from whom the gift 
or favour is sought, which lends authority to the 
request 

Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses for the 
remarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails throughout the New Testament, that our Lord 
never uses alrelv or cuTdaOai of Hamself, in respect 
of that which He seeks frona God ; his is not the 
jpetUion of the creature to the Creator, but the re- 
quest of the Son to the Father. The consciouaness 
of his equal dignity speaks out in this, that often ae 

1 'DiUB Cicero (PUmc %. 26): Neqna enim ago do tog<i^nas v* 
j^$Ure riderer, quia fiuailiavM esMt mans. 
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Hd aekft, ot declax^ee that He will aek, anything of 
the Father, it is always ipmr&^ iptor^^j an asking, 
that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 16 ; xvi. 26 ; 
xvii. 9, 16, 20), never alrA or alnja-a. Martha, on 
the contrarf, plainly reveals her poor unworthy 
notions of his person, and in fact declares that she 
sees in Him no more than a prophet, ascribing the 
aSreur^cu to Him, which He never ascribes to Him- 
self : Saa Av AlTija"ff top Seov, Sanrei <roi 6 Beo^ 
(John xi, 23): on which verse Bengel has these 
observations : Jesus, de se rogante loquens iSei^drfv 
dicit (Luc. xxii. 82), et ipoynja-Wj et nunquam alrov- 
fuu. Kon Greece locuta est Martha, sed tamen 
Johannes exprimit improprium ejus sermonem, 
quem Dominus benigne tulit : nam alreurdai vide- 
tur verbum esse minus dignum ; cf. his note on 
1 John V. 16. 

It will follow fipom what has been said that the 
ifmr&v^ being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and in 
no single instance is it used in the New Testament 
to express the prayer of man to Qod, of the creature 
to the Creator. The only passage where it might 
seem to be so used, which therefore might be ad- 
duced as contradicting this assertion, is 1 John v. 
16 ; which yet constitutes no true exception to the 
rule, but rather in its change from alrna-et of the 
earlier clause of the verse, a strong confirmation of 
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it ^^ If any man see his brother sin a sin which is 
not unto death, he shaU ask lalnjaei], and He 
shall give him Ufe for them that sin not unto death. 
There is a sin unto death. I do not say that he 
shall pray [tva iptonja-fi] for it.;" the Christian 
intercessor for his brethren, St. John declares, shall 
not assume the authority which would be implied 
in making request for a sinner who had sinned the 
sin unto death (cf. Mark iii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xy. 35 ; 
xvi. 1), whatever this may be, that it might be for- 
given to him. 



§ xli. — avdwavci^y aveci/s* 

Our Version renders both these words by ^rest ; ' 
avdirava-n; at Matt. xi. 28 ; xii. 45 ; and avea-vt; at 
2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can 
object to this; while yet on examination we at 
once perceive that the words repose on dijfferent 
images, and contemplate this 'rest' from different 
points of view. *Avd7ravat^ (from avwrravw) implies 
the pause or cessation from labour ; it is the con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sab- 
bath ; thus Exod. xvi. 23 ; xxxi. 15 ; xxxv. 2, and 
often : aveai^ (from avirffii) implies the relaxing or 
letting down of chords or strings which have before 
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been strained or drawn tight, the exact and literal 
antithesis to it being hriraavi (from hrtream) : thus 
Plato (Pol. i. 849 «) : iv ry hrcrdaei ical dviaei r&v 
XopS&v : and Plutarch {De Lib. Ed. 18) : rh ro^a 
/cal T^9 Xvp(K avUfievj Xva en-Lreivai Siwrf6&fj>eif : and 
again (Zyc. 29): oi/e aveaiM ijv, o\V eTrtraai^ rrj^ 
iroTureun:. Other quotations illustrative of the 
word are the following ; this from Josephus {Antt. 
iii. 12. 3), where he says of Moses that in the jubi- 
lee year he gave aveatv vp yy airo re aporpov /cal 
^xrrda<; : but the most instructive of all is in Plu- 
tarch's treatise, De Ub. Ed. 13: hnkov ohv rdk 
iraiaXv avoTrvorjv r&v avvex&v wovioVj ivdvfiovpAvov^^ 
OTC nras o ^io^ fifi&v ek aveaiv ical inrovSrjp Si^prj- 
rai* KoX Sid, TOVTO ov fiovov iypi^opai^^ aXXA xal 
VTTVO^i evpiOrf* ovSe iroKefuyt^ aXKa koX elprjvq* ovSe 
yevfioov, oKKh kcu €vSla* ovSe ivepyol wpd^ei^, Sk>A 
Km eoprau .... /caOoXov Bk ad^eraCy a&iia fxhf, 
ivSelq, Kol Trkrfpdaei * '^vyi) Skj aviaet Kal irovtp. 
The opposition between aveai^ and awovSij which 
occurs in this quotation, is found also in Plato 
{Zegg. iv. 724 a); while elsewhere in Plutarch 
{Sym^. V. 6), aveai^ is set over against aT€vox<opia^ 
as a dwelling at large, instead of in a narrow and 
strait room. 

When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of aveac^, we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 28/ 
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where jf^etv rt 8v€tnvy we trandate, '^ and let him 
have liberty. ^^ It would be diffietdt to find a better 
word, yet * liberty' does not exactly express St. 
Luke's intention : Felix, taking now a more favour* 
able yiew of Paul's case, commands the centurion 
who had him in charge, as the context abundantly 
diows, to relax for the future the strictness of his 
imprisonment, and it is this exactly which ai^o-^ 
implies. 

The distinction, then, between it and avArravav; 
is obvious. When our Lord promises avaTravtn^ to 
as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the prom- 
ise is, that they shall cease from their toils ; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity ; when his Apostle expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find av€iTi/s in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), that 
which he anticipates for them is not so much rest 
from labour, as a rdaaomg of the strings of endur- 
ance, now so tightly drawn, and, as it were, strained 
to the uttermost. It is true that this promise and 
that are not at their centre two, but one ; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ 
will impart to his own under different aspects, and 
by help of different images ; and each word has 
its own peculiar fitness in the place where it is 
employed. 
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§ xlii. — Ta7r€ivo(f>poa'vtn)j wpaoTtj^, 

The very work for which Christ's Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to cast down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble and 
meek ; it was then only in accordance with this its 
task and mission that it should dethrone the hea- 
then virtue fieyaXoylnjxia, and set 'up the despised 
rawuvo^poavvr) in its room, stripping that of the 
honour which hitherto it had unjustly assumed, de- 
livering this from the dishonour which as unjustly 
had hitherto been its portion. Indeed the very 
word Td'rr€bvo<ppo(Tvvrj is, I believe, itself a birth of 
the Gospel ; I am not aware of any Greek writer 
who employed it before the Christian sera, or, apart 
from the influence of Christian writings, after. Plu- 
tarch has got as far as raireivojiptov {De Alex. Virt, 
ii. 4), which however he employs in an ill sense ; 
and the use which heathen writers make of raweivo^^ 
TaTreivoTTjf;, and other words of this family, shows 
plainly in what sense they would have employed 
raireivoippoauvrfy had they thought it good to allow 
the word. For indeed the instances in which to- 
ireivo^ is used in any other than an evil sense, and 
to signify aught else than that which is low, slavish, 
and mean-spirited, are few and altogether excep- 
9* 
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tional. TbnB it is joined with avekevOepo^ (Plato, 
Zegg. iv. 744 c) ; with ayewij^ (Lncian, De Cahim. 
24); with SovXiko^, and with other words of this 
stamp. 

Still these exceptional cases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in Plato, 
Zegg. iv. 716 a, where Taw-cti/o? is linked with Ketcoa- 
firffUpo^j as in Demosthenes we have \oyoi fierptoL 
icaX rairetvoi : and see for its worthier use a very 
grand passage in Plutarch, De Prof, m Vi/rt. 10. 
Combined with these prophetic intimations of the 
honour which should one day be rendered even to 
the very words which have to do with humility, it 
is very interesting to note that Aristotle himself has 
a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian 
raweivoifypoavvrf {Ethic. JVw. iv. 3). Having con- 
fessed how hard it is for a manr^ aXrfdeia /LteyoXo- 
yjrvxov elvai — for he will allow no fieyaXoy^vx^ 
which does not rest on corresponding realities of 
goodness, and his /j^yaXoyjrvxp^ is one fieydXiov aurov 
a^t&v, a^toi: &v — he goes on to observe, though 
merely by the way and little conscious how far his 
words reached, that to think humbly of oneself, 
where that humble eatmiate is the true one^ cannot 
be imputed to any as a culpable littleness of spirit ; 
it is rather the true ato^poavvri (o 7^/9 fiucp&v a^u^y 
Kal rovreav a^i&v eavriv, <T<ixf>pav). But if this be SO 
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(and who will deny it?) then, seeing that for every 
man the humble estimate of himself is the true one, 
he has herein nnconsciously vindicated the raireofo- 
<l>po<rupf) as a grace which should be every man's ; 
for that which Aristotle, even by the light of ethi- 
cal philosophy, confessed to be a x^XeTrov, namely 
T^ a\f)6€ia fieyaKaijn/xpv elvcu^ the Christian, con- 
vinced by the Spirit of God, knows to be an alMvar 
rov. Such is the Christian raireivoifipoa'ihnj^ no self- 
made grace, and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in 
pride again under the disguise of humility, when 
he characterises it as a making of ourselves small, 
when we are great {Ta7r€ivo(f>po<rvinj rovro ia-rcvj orav 
Tt<; fiiya^ &v^ kavrov ra'rreivoi: and he repeats this 
often ; see Suicer, 7%««. s. v.) ; it is rather the es- 
teeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so ; 
the thinking truly, and because truly, therefore 
lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, if this be the Christian 
Ta7reivo<f>poavvi]y if it springs out of and rests on the 
sense and the confession of sin, how does this agree 
with the fact that our Lord could lay claim to this 
grace and say, " I am meek and lowly in heart " 
{Taireivb^; t§ tcapSia, Matt. xi. 29) ? The answer is, 
that for the aimier rairetvo^poavin) involves the 
confession of sin, for it involves the confession of 
his true condition ; while yet for the unfallen crea- 
ture the grace itself as truly exists, involving for 
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BQcli the acknowledgment not of sinftdness, which 
would be untrue but of creatureliness, of absolute 
dependence, of having nothing, but receiving all 
things of God. Thus this grace belongs to the high- 
est angel before the throne, being as he is a crea- 
ture, yea even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In 
his human nature He must be the pattern of all 
humilily, of all creaturely dependence; nor is it 
otherwise than as a man that Ohrist thus claims to 
be Taw6*w9 ; for it will be observed that He does 
not affirm Himself ra9retvo9 t^ wvevfiari, (contrite 
sinners are such, Ps. xxiii. 19), any more than He 
could speak of Himself as vrmxo^ r^ irvevfjtari^ his 
wvevfia being divine; but He is rwrretvo^ r^ Kap- 
Sia: his earthly life was a constant living on the 
fulness of His Father's love ; He continually took 
the place which beseems the creature in the pres- 
ence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with irpoArrtf;. The Gospel of Christ did not to so 
great an extent rehabilitate irpaorri^ as it had done 
Ta7r€wo<f>po<rwnj^ and this, because the word did not 
need rehabilitation in the same degree. Ilpaonj^ 
>did not require to be turned from a bad sense to a 
good, but only to be lifted up from a lower good to 
a higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle's account of the ir/9ao9 and of 
wpa6rrfii {Mkio, Nio, iv. 6), mentally comparing this 
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with the meaning which we attach to the words^ 
and not feel that revelation has given to them a 
depth, a richness, a fdlness of significance which 
they were very far from possessing before. The 
great moralist of Qreece set the irpaoTf)^ as the mid- 
dle virtue between the opyiKort}^ and the aopyrfaia^ 
with however so much leaning to this last that it 
might very easily run into this defect ; and he finds 
the w/MWTiy? worthy <rf praise, more because by it a 
man retains his own equanimity and composure 
(the word is associated by Plutarch, De Ftat. Am. 
' 18, with ^erptotrdOcia)^ than from any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own pretty little essay, Ilepl 
cbopyffo-ia^j rise anywhere to a higher pitch than this, 
though we might perhaps have expected something 
higher from him. The word is opposed by Plato 
to aypui-ni^ {Sh/mp. 197 d) ; by Aristotle to ;^a\€7r6- 
T179 {Hist. Anim. ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to airorofiia 
{De Lib. Ed. 18) ; all indications of a somewhat su- 
perficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Qreek, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the irpa^ of the New 
Testament to such a sense as the word, when em- 
ployed by the best classical writers, would have 
borne, will deprive themselves and those who accept 
their interpretation of very much of the deeper 
meaning in Scripture ; on which subject, and witL 
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suck the acknowledgment not of nnfiilneee, which 
would be untrue but of creatureliness, of absolute 
dependence, of having nothing, but receiving all 
things of God. Thus this grace belongs to the high- 
est angel before the throne, being as he is a crea- 
ture, yea even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In 
his human nature He must be the pattern of all 
humility, of all creaturely dependence; nor is it 
otherwise than as a man that Christ thus claims to 
be Tairetvo^ ; for it will be observed that He does 
not affirm Himself raireiw r^Trvev/iari (contrite 
sinners are such, Ps. zxiii. 19), any more than He 
could speak of Himself as irrwxo^ t# nrv^vfjban^ his 
irvevfui being divine; but He is raweivo^ rfj Kap- 
Bla: his earthly life was a constant living on the 
fulness of His Father's love ; He continually took 
the place which beseems the creature in the pres- 
ence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with irpaorrfi. The Gospel of Christ did not to so 
great an extent rehabilitate wpaorff^ as it had done 
ranetvo^poavvri^ and this, because the word did not 
need rehabilitation in the same degree. TIpcLorri^ 
sdid not require to be turned from a bad sense to a 
good, but only to be lifted up from a lower good to 
a higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle's account of the 7rpao9 and of 
wpa6rrf^ {Ethic. Nio. iv. 6), mentally oomparing this 
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with the meaning which we attach to the words^ 
and not feel that revelation has given to them a 
depth, a richness, a fulness of significance which 
they were very far from possessing before. The 
great moralist of Qreece set the irpaorrj^ as the mid- 
dle virtue between the opyiKort)^ and the aopyqaia^ 
with however so much leaning to this last that it 
might very easily run into this defect ; and he finds 
the TrpaoTf)^ worthy of praise, more because by it a 
man retains his own equanimity and composure 
(the word is associated by Plutarch, De Frat, Am. 
' 18, with fA€Tpurfrd0€ia)y than &om any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own pretty little essay, Ilepl 
aopyrfo-uKj rise anywhere to a higher pitch than this, 
though we might perhaps have expected something 
higher from him. The word is opposed by Plato 
to aypuirTf^ {Symp. 197 d)\ hj Aristotle to ^^aXcTro- 
Tii^ {Hist. Anim. ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to airorofiia 
{De Lib. Ed. 18) ; all indications of a somewhat su- 
perficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Qreek, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the Trpoo? of the New 
Testament to such a sense as the word, when em- 
ployed by the best classical writers, would have 
borne, will deprive themselves and those who accept 
their interpretation of very much of the deeper 
meaning in Scripture ; on which subject, and witL 
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reference to this very word, see some excellent ob- 
servations by F. Spanheim, Dvbia Evomgdicaj voL 
iii. p. 398. The Scriptural wpaorq^ is not in a man's 
outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his relations to 
his fellow-men ; as little in his mere natural dispo- 
sition. Eather is it an inwrought grace of the soul ; 
and the exercises of it are first and chiefly towards 
God (Matt. xi. 29 ; Jam. i. 21). It expresses that 
temper of spirit in which we accept his dealings 
with us without disputing and resisting ; and it is 
closely linked with the Taw€ivo<l>poavvffy and follows 
close upon it (Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 12), because it is 
only the humble heart which is also the meek; and 
which, as such, does not fight against God, and 
more or less struggle and contend with Him. 

This meekness however, which is first a meek- 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even of evil men, out of the thought that these, 
with the insults and injuries which they may inflict, 
are permitted and used by Him for the chastening 
and purifying of his people. This was the root of 
David's ^/jooti/?, when on occasion of his flight 
from Absalom Shimei cursed and flung stones at 
him — the thought, namely, that the Lord had bid- 
den him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it was just for him to 
suffer these things, however unjust it might be for 
the other to inflict them ; and out of like convic- 
tions all true Christian Trpoon;? must spring. He 
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diat is meek indeed will know himself a sinner 
among sinners ; or, if in one case He could not know 
Himself such, yet bearing a sinner's doom ; and 
this will teach him to endure meekly the provocar 
tions with which they may provoke him, not to 
withdraw himself &om the burdens which their sin 
may impose upon him .(Gral. vi. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26 ; 
Tit. iii. 2). 

The wpcLOTtf^ then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
grace of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, on those namely which 
the Tav€tvo<l>po<ruvff has laid for it, and it can only 
continue, while it continues to rest on these. It is 
a grace in advance of rairetvo^poainni^ not as being 
more precious than it, but as presupposing, and as 
unable to exist without it. 



§ xliii. — irpaort}^^ hneUeia. • 

Taw€ivo<j>po<rvv7] and iTneUeui are in their mean- 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymous 
discrimination ; but Trpoon;?, which stands between 
them, holds on to them both. Its points of contact 
with the former have just been considered ; and for 
this purpose its own exact force was sought to be 
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fleixed. Without going 0T6r this ground anew, we 
may now consider its* relation to the latter. Of 
hntiKeuij it is not too much to say that the mere 
existence of such a word is itself a signal evidence of 
the high development of ethics among the Greeks.* 
Derived from tlxm, SouMj * cedo,' it means properly 
that yieldingne$s which recognises the impossibility 
which formal law will be in, of anticipating and 
providing for all those cases that will emerge and 
jM'esent themselves to it for their decision ; which, 
with this, recognises the danger that ever waits 
upon legal ri^ts, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the * summum jus ' should prac- 
tically prove the ^summa injuria ;' which therefore 
urges not its own rights to the uttermost, but going 
back in part or in the whole from these, rectifies 
and redresses the injustices of justice.* It is in this 
way more truly just than strict justice would have 
been ; hUcuov /cat fiiXruov Tu/09 81/ealov^ as Aristotle 

* No lAtin word exactly and adequately renders it; *olementia ' 
Bete forth one side of it> * equitas * another, and perhaps ' modeetia ' 
(by which the Vulgate translates it^ 2 Cor. z. 1) a third ; but the 
word is wanting which should set forth all these excellences re- 
conciled in a single and a higher one. 

' This aspect of iintUtia must never be lost sight of Seneca 
{J)e Clem. iL 7) well brings it out: Nihil ex his facit, tanquam 
justo minus fecerit^ sed tanquam id quod constituit, justissimam 
sit ; and Aquinas : Diminutiva est pcsnamm, secundum ratiniu»m 
reetam ; qnando seilieet oportet^ •! in quibus oport«t 



expresses it {Ethic. JVio. v. 10. 6) ; being indeed, 
again to use his words, hraifopdmfui vofAov^ f iKKei- 
ir€b Bid TO icaJdiKov : ^ and he sets the a/cpifioSueeuo^^ 
the man who stands np for the utmost tittle of his 
rights, over against the hnetfei]^. Plato defines it 
{Def. 412 b)j SucaUiP tcai avfi^povrmv iXdrrauri^. 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God. All his goings back from the 
strictness of his rights as against men ; all his 
allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and giv- 
ing of a value to that which, rigidly estimated, 
would have none ; all his revising to exact extreme 
penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; 2 Mace. x. 4 ; Ps. Ixxxv. 
6: 8t* o-v, Kvpt€j ;^/w/oto9 xai hrieudf^ xal woXve- 
Xeo^ : cf. Plutarch, Coriol. 24 ; PericleSj 39 ; OcBsarj 
6Y); all his remembering whereof we are made, 
and measuring his dealing with us thereby; we 
may contemplate as hrieUeia upon his part ; as it 
demands the same, one toward another, upon ours. 
The greatly forgiven servant in the parable (Matt, 
xviii. 23) had known the hneUeia of his lord and 

* Daniel, a oonsiderable poet, but a far greater thinker, has in 
a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble passage, 
which may be regarded as an expansion of these words ; indeed it 
would not be too mnch to say that the whole poem is written in 
honour of ^irif (iccia or ' equity,' as being 

** the wul of law, 
The lift ci justioa, and the tpirit of rigbt" 
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king ; the same therefore was jnstlj expected from 
him. The word is often joined with (^XavOpmria 
(Polybins, v. 10. 1 ; Philo, De VU. Mas. i. 36; 
2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with fMucpodvfAta (Clemens Bom. 
1 JEjp. 13) ; and, besides the passage in the Ifew 
Testament (2 Cor. x. 1), often with Trpaony: : as by 
Plutarch, PerideSj 39 ; OcBaar^ 67 ; cf. Pyrrh. 23 ; 
De Prof. ViH. 9. 

^ The dfstinction existing between these two, 
hneUeia and TrpooTi^, Estius, on 2 Oor. x. 1, seizes 
in part, although he does not exhaust it, saying : 
Mansuetudo \Trpaomis;] magis ad animum, imeuceia 
vero magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet; 
cf. Bengel : wpctorf)^ virtus magis absoluta, eineuceui 
magis refertur ad alios. Aquinas too has a fine 
and subtle discussion on the relations of likeness 
and difference between the graces which these 
words severally denote {Sktmm. Theol^ 2" 2", qu. 
157): Utrum Clementia et Mansuetudo sint peni- 
tus idem. Among other marks of difference he 
especially urges these two ; the first that in imeUeui 
there is always the condescension of a superior to 
an inferior, while in trpaoTTf^ nothing of the kind is 
necessarily implied : Clementia est lenitas supe- 
rioris adversus inferiorem ; mansuetudo non solum 
est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet ; and the second, that which has been already 
brought forward, that the one grace is more pas- 
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sive, the other more actiye, or at least that the 
seat of the wpaoTrj^ is in the inner spirit, while the 
ein€uc€ui must needs embody itself in outward acts : 
Differnnt ab invicem in qnantmn dementia est 
moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo pro- 
prie diminuit passionem irse. 



§ xliv. — K\i7rrfj<;y \tj<m]^. 

KXeirrr)^ and Xytm^^: occur together John x. 1, 
8 ; » cf. Obad. 5 ; Plato, Pol. i. 351 e ; and their 
meanings coincide so far that the one and the other 
alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the KKeTrrrj^ 
by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 43 ; John xii. 6 ; 
cf. Exod. xxii. 2 ; Jer. if. 26) ^ the Xiyo-nT^ by vio- 
lence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26 ; cf. Ezek. xxii. 9; 
Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, De Super. 3 : ov <j>o^€lTat 
\97(rra9 o oiKovp&v) ; the one is the ^ thief and steals, 
the other the 'robber' and plunders, as his name, 
from Xrik or \ela (as our own ' robber,' from ' raub,' 
booty), sufficiently declares. They are severally 
the 'fiir' and *latro' of the Latin. Our translators 

' They do not constitute there a tautology or rhetorical ampli- 
fication * but as Grotius well gives their several meanings : Fur 
[Kkiim\t\ quia venit at rapiat aliennm; UUro [Aptrr^t] qniant 
ocddatk ver. 10. 
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have always rendered tcKhmf^ by ' thief; * it wonld 
have been well, if they had with the same consiBt- 
ency rendered Xrf&rq^ by * robber ; ' but, while they 
have done eo in some places, in more they have 
not, rendering it also by ^ thief,' and thus effacing 
the distinction between the words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any over- 
sight here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render \p<rn]^ by ^ thief.' Passages out 
of number in our EUzabethian literature make it 
abundantly clear that there was in their day no 
such strong distinction between * thief and * rob- 
ber' as now exists. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure on 
the king's highway, are * thieves' throughout Shak- 
speare's Henry IV. Still there are several places 
in our Version, where one cannot but regret that 
we do not read 'robbers' rather than 'thieves.' 
Thus Matt. xxi. 13: "My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
tkieves ; " so we read it ; but it is ' robbers ' and not 
'thieves' that have dens or caves. Again, Matt, 
xxvi. 66: "Are ye come out as against a thief 
with swords and staves for to take met" — ^butit 
would be against some bold and violent robber 
that a party armed with swords and clubs would 
issue forth, not a^inst a lurking thief. The poor 
traveller in the parable (Luke x. 30) fell not among 
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^tbd^Tes/ but among ^robbtarB;^ bloody oad yio 
lent men, as hj thcdr treatment of him they plainly 
declared, 

No passage however has snjOfered so suriously 
firom this confoxmding of * thief and ^ robber ' as 
the history of him, whom we are used to call ^ the 
penitent thief;' the anterior moral condition of 
whom is probably very much obscured for us, and 
set to a great extent in a wrong light, by the asso- 
ciations which naturally accompany this name. It 
is true that in St. Luke's account of the two that 
are crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the other 
penitent, the word Xiyonyj does not occur any more 
than kKiimiq : they are styled generally Koteovpyoi, 
* malefactors ; ' and only from the earlier Evangel- 
ists their m<^e special designation as X'ff/rrai has 
been drawn. In all probability they both belonged 
to the band of Barabbas, who for murder and in- 
surrection had been cast*t<?^A hiafeUmo wstirffenta 
into prison (Mark snr. 7). He too was a \fjanj9 
(John xviii. 40), and yet no common malefactor, on 
the contrary ^ a notable prisoner' {Seerfuo^ ivrlat)fjLo^j 
MaU. xxvii. 16). JSf ow wben we consider the en- 
tbusiasm of the Jewish populace on his behalf, and 
combine this with the fact that he had been cast 
into prison for an unsuccessful ijQSurrection, keep- 
ing in mind too the condition of the Jews at this 
period, with false Ohriste, false deliverers, everj 
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day starting up, we can hardly donbt that Barab- 
bas was one of those stormy zealots, who were ever- 
more raising anew the standard of resistance against 
the Boman domination ; flattering and feeding the 
insane hopes of their countrymen, that they should 
yet break the Boman yoke from off their necks. 
These men, when hard pressed, would betake them- 
selves to the mountains, and there live by plunder, 
— ^if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of 
Dolcino's * Apostolicals,' of the Camisards in the 
Oevennes, makes sufficiently clear the downward 
progress by which they would not merely obtain, 
but deserve to obtain, the name of * robbers.' By 
the Bomans they would naturally be called and 
dealt with as such ; nay, in that greSt perversion 
of all moral sentiment which would find place at 
such a period as this was, the name, like *klept' 
among the modem Greeks, would probably cease 
to be dishonorable, would scarcely be refused by 
themselves. 

Yet of how different a stamp and character 
would many of these men, these last protesters 
against a foreign domination, be likely to be from 
the mean and cowardly purloiner, whom we call 
the thief. The bands of these Xfycrrat, while they 
would number in their ranks some of the worst, 
would probably include also some that were ori- 
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ginally of the noblest spirits, of the nation-— even 
though they had miserably mistaken the moral 
necessities of their time, and had sought to work 
ont by the wrath of man the righteousness of God. 
Such a one we may well imagine this penitent 
Xyoni'i to have been. Should there be any truth 
in such a view of his former condition, — and cer- 
tainly it would go far to explain his sudden conver- 
sion, — ^it is altogether kept out of sight by the name 
^ thief which we have given him; and whether 
there be any truth in it or not, there can be no 
doubt that he would be more accurately caUed^ 
^ the penitent rciierJ 



§ xlv. — TrXivoDy viiTTCo, Xovo). 

We have but the one English word, Ho wash,' 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here to a certain poverty, seeing that 
the three have severally a propriety of their own, 
— one which the writers of the Kew Testament 
always observe, — and could not be promiscuously 
and interchangeably used. Thus Trkvveiv is always 
to wash inanimate tfmtgs^ as distinguished from 
living objects or persons ; garments most jfrequently 
(el/AaTa, Homer, II. xxii. 166 ; Ifmriovy Plat0| 
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Charm. 161 e ; and in t2ie Septoagint continuallj ; 
•o oToXav, Sev. vii. 4) ; but not exclusivelj these, 
which Bome have erroneoiiBly asserted, as witness 
the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the New Testament, being there employed to sig« 
niiy the washing or cleansing of nets {Bltcrva^ Luke 
v. 2). Wben the Psabnist exclaims, ttXvvop fie 
airo T^ iofOfiUK (Ps. L [li.] 3 ; c£ ver. 9), these 
words must not be cited in disproof of this asser- 
tion that only of things, and not of persons, irXvvew 
is nsed ; for the allusion to the hyssop which fol- 
lows presently after, shows plainly that David had 
the ceremonial aspersions of the Levitical law pri- 
marily in his eye, which aspersions wonld find 
place npon the garmeaxU of the unclean person 
(Lev. xiv. 19 ; Numb. xix. 6), however he may have 
looked through these to another and better sprink- 
ling beyond. 

Niirreiv and Xovctv, on the other hand, express 
the washing of living persons ; although with this 
difference, that vhrretv (which displaced in the later 
period of the language the Attic vI^biv) and vl^jttu- 
adai almost always express the washing qf a paH 
of the body, — the hands (Mark vii. 8), the feet 
(John xiii. 6 ; Plutarch, Thee. 10), the &ce (Matt vi. 
17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and shoulders 
(Homer, Od. vi. 224) ; while 'Koveiv^ which is not so 
much ^to wash' as ^to bathe,' and XtdxrOM^ or iu 
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common Greek Xoveadiu^ ' to bathe oneseliV imply 
always, not the bathing of a part of the body, but 
(^ the whole : XeXovfj^evoi to a&/Mi, Heb. x. 23 ; cf. 
Acts ix. 37 ; 2 Pet. ii. 22 ; Kev. i. 6 ; Plato, jPhced. 
115 a. This limitation of viirreiv to persons as 
contradistinguished from things, which is always 
observed in the Kew Testament, is not without 
exceptions, although they are very unfrequent, 
elsewhere ; thus, in Homer U. xvi. 229, Shra^ : 
Od. i. 112, Tpairi^^ : Lev. xv. 12, a/cevo^. A sin- 
gle verse in the Septuagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us 
all the three words, and all used in their exact pro- 
priety of meaning : xal ia<ov ihv &^^rfrai o yovop- 
pvff^ Kal Ta9 X^^P^ ^^ vivnrrai SSare, irXvvel 
rh Ifianaj xal Xouaerai to o'&fjui iSari. 

The passage where it is most important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
fihould note the change that finds place in the origi- 
nal, is John xiii. 10 : ^^J5e that is washed [o XeXov- 
fiivo^] needeth not save to wash [yi'^aadai] his 
feet, but is clean every whit." * The foot-washing 

' The Latin labours under the same defeot; thtu in the Vulgate 
it stands : Qui lotu$ est^ non indiget nisi ut pedes laveL De Wette 
10 
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was a symbolic act. St. Peter had not perceived 
this at the first, and, not perceiving it, had ex- 
claimed, "Thou shalt never wash my feet." But 
so soon as ever the true meaning of what his Lord 
was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suffer Him to wash even his feet, now 
asked to be washed altogether : " Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head." Christ re- 
plies, that it needed not this ; Peter had been al- 
ready made partaker of the great washing, of that 
forgiveness which reached to the whole man ; he 
was X€Xov/i€i/o9, and this great absolving act did not 
need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was not capable 
of repetition: "Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you " (John xv. 3). But 
while it was thus with him, he did need at the same 
time to wash Ms feet {vl^lraadai tou? irSSa^;), ever- 
more to cleanse himself, which could only be 
through suffering his Lord to cleanse him from the 
defilements which even he, a justified, and in part 
also a sanctified man, should gather as he moved 
through a sinful world. The whole mystery of our 
justification, which is once for all, reaching to every 
need, embracing our whole being, and our sanctifi- 
cation, which must daily go forward, is wrapped 



has sought to preserve the yariation of word: Wer gebadst ist^ der 
brancht dch nicht als an den Fussen zu looMAen. 
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up in tihe antithefiis between the two words. This 
Augustine has expressed clearly and well {In Ev. 
Joh. xiii. 10) : Homo in sancto quidem baptismo 
totus abluitur, non prseter pedes, sed totus omnino : 
veruntamen cum in rebus humanis postea vivitur, 
utique terra calcatur. Ipsi igitur humani aflFectus, 
sine quibus in hfic mortalitate non vivitur, quasi 

pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur 

Quotidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro 
nobis : et quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lave- 
mus in ips& Oratione DominicS confitemur, cum 
dicimus, Dimitte nobis debita nostra. 



§ xlvi.— ^«9, ^€7709, ^arripj Xvyyo^, Xafiird^. 

Att. these words are rendered either occasion- 
ally or always, in our version, by 'light;' thus 
^9, Matt. iv. 16 ; Kom. xiii. 12 ; and often ; ^ey- 
yo9, Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; Luke xi. 33, 
being the only three occasions upon which the word 
occurs ; ^onjp, Phil. ii. 16 ; Rev. xxi. 11, the only 
two occasions of its occun-ence ; Xi5xi'09, Matt. vi. 
22 ; John v. 88 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, and elsewhere ; though 
also often by * candle,' as at Matt v. 15 ; Rev. xxii. 
6 ; and Tuifmd^^ Acts xx. 8, but elsewhere by 4amp,' 
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as at Matt xxv. 1 ; Eev. viii. 10 ; and by * torch/ 
as at John zviii. 3. 

Hes jchlns and the old grammarians distingnish 
between if>&<: and ^iyyo9 (which were originally 
one and the same word), that ^w is the light of the 
sun or of the day, ^eyyo9 the light or lustre of the 
moon. Any such distinction is very far from being 
constantly maintained even by the Attic writers 
themselves, to whom it is said more peculiarly to 
belong ; thus in Sophocles alone ^eyyo? is three or 
four times applied to the sun {Antig. 800 ; AjaXy 
654, 840 ; Trachm. 597) ; while in Plato we meet 
^9 a-€\ijvrjs {Pol. vii. 516 i; cf. Isa. xiii. 10 ; Ezek. 
xxxii. 7). Still there is truth in that which the 
grammarians have observed, that (^€7709 is predomi- 
nantly applied to the light of the moon or other 
luminaries of the night (Plato, Pol. vi. 508 <?), ^5? 
to that of the sun or of the day. Nor is it unwor- 
thy of note that this, like so many other finer dis- 
tinctions of the Greek language, is thus far observed 
in the New Testament, that on the only occasions 
when the light of the moon is mentioned, ^eyyo? is 
the word employed (Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; 
cf. Joel ii. 10 ; iii. 15), as <f>&9 where that of the sun 
("Rev. xxii. 5). From what has been said it will 
foUow that ^dk and not ^^7709, is the true antithe- 
sis to aK6ro^ (Plato, Pol. vii. 518 a; Matt. vi. 23 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 9) ; and generally that the former wiU be 
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the more absolute word; thus Hab. iii. 4, koX ^ey- 
<yo9 avrov [rov Geov] w ^&<: earai, (See Doder- 
lein, Lot. Synon. vol. ii. p. 69). 

^(Danjp^ it has been already observed, is ren- 
dered 'light' in our version, on the two occasions 
upon which it occurs. The first of these is Phil, 
ii. 16 : "Among whom ye shiae as lights in the 
world" {m ^(oarrjpe^ iv /c6afi<p). It would be 
difficult to improve on this rendering, while yet it 
fails to mark with aU the precision which one would 
desire the exact simiUtude which the Apostle in- 
tends. The {fxoa-Trjpe^ here are undoubtedly the 
heavenly bodies, (' luminaria,' as the Vulgate has 
it well, ' Himmelslichter,' as De Wette), and mainly 
the sun and moon, the 'lights,' or 'great lights' 
(— ' luces,' Cicero, poet.), of which Moses speaks. 
Gen. i. 14, 16 ; at which place the Septuagint has 
(jxoaTtfpe^ for the Hebrew ningta. Of. Ecclus. xliii. 
7, where the moon is called (jxaxrTijp : and "Wisd. 
xiii. 2, where (jxoaTrjpe^ ovpavovia exactly equiva- 
lent to ffxxxrrrjpe^; iv Koa^tp at Phil. ii. 15; which 
last is to be taken as one phrase, the Koafux: being 
the material world, the arepiofia or firmament, not 
the ethical world, which has been already expressed 
by the yei/eA o-KoXtit koI Siearpafifiivi]. 

So also, on the second occasion of the word's 
appearing. Rev. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
" Jler light [o (jxoarrip aur?;?] was like unto a stone 
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most precious/' it would not be easy to propose 
anything better; and the authors of our version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif 's 
translation, and in displacing " Tier ahmmg^^ which 
has found place in the intermediate versions, and 
which miut have conveyed a wrong impression to 
the English reader. Still, "her light" is not quite 
satisfactory, being not wholly unambiguous. It, 
too, may present itself to the English reader as, the 
light which the Heavenly City diffiised ; when, in- 
deed, (fxoa-Tijp means, that which diflFdsed light to 
the Heavenly City, its luminary, or light-giver. 
What this light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23 : 
"the Lamb is the light thereof;" 6 \vxvos avrrps 
there being = o (jxaarffp ainrj<: here. 

In respect of \v^09 and Tuifiird^y it may very 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best which could have 
been adopted. K instead of translating 7<ufiird^ 
* torch ' on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), they 
had always done so, this would have left *lamp,' 
now appropriated by Xafiird^, disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing ' candle,' they might have ren- 
dered \v)(yo<: by ' lamp,' in aU, or certainly very 
nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At present 
there are so many occasions where ' candle ' would 
manifestly be inappropriate, and where, therefore, 
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they are obliged to fell back on * light,' that the 
distinction between ^w and \vj(vo^ nearly, if not 
quite, disappears in our version. 

The advantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words appear to me not inconsiderable. In the first 
place, the English words would more nearly repre- 
sent the Greek originals: Xvxyo^ is not a candle 
(* candela,' from * candeo,' the white wax light, and 
then any kind of taper), but a hand-lamp fed with 
oil ; while TuifiirS: is not a lamp at all, but a torch, 
and this not merely in the purer times of the lan- 
guage, but also in the later Hellenistic Greek as 
well (Polybius, iii. 93. 4 ; Herodian, iv. 2 ; Judg. 
vii. 16, 20) ; and so, I believe, always in the New 
Testament. In proof that at Rev. viii. 10, 7uifi7rd<: 
should be translated * torch,' (* Fackel,' De Wette,) 
see Aristotle, De Jifund. 4. And even in the para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins it would be better so. It 
may be urged, indeed, that there the XafiirdSe^ are 
nourished with oil, and must needs therefore be 
lamps. A quotation, however, from Elphinstone 
{History of India^ vol. i. p. 333), will show that in 
the East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in 
this manner. He says : " The true Hindu way of 
lighting up is by torches held by men, who feed 
the flame with oil from a sort of bottle " [the 07- 
yeZbi; of Matt. xxv. 4] " constructed for the pur- 
pose." 
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It would not be difficult to indicate more pas- 
sages than one, which would be gainers in perspicu- 
ity by such a rearrangement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
were possible, the difference between ^m and Xv- 
yyo^. Thus 2 Pet. i. 19 is one of these ; but still 
more so John v. 35. "We there make our Lord to 
say of the Baptist, " He was a burning and a shin- 
ing ligkt^^ — the words of the original being, i/ceivo^ 
^v o Xvyyo^ o Kcuofievo^ teal ^Ivaov, The Yulgate 
has rendered them better : Hie erat lucema ardens 
et lucens ; not obliterating, as we have done, the 
whole antithesis between Christ, the ^©9 aXrjOivov 
(John i. 8), the 0(59 ifc (Jmro^j the Eternal Light, 
which, as it was never kindled, so should never be 
quenched, and the Baptist, a Zamp kindled by the 
hands of Another, in whose light men might for a 
season rejoice, and which was then extinguished 
again. It is not too much to say, that in the use 
of Xvj(yo^ here and at 1 Pet i. 19, being here tacitly 
contrasted with ^eS?, and there openly with ^<r<f>6-' 
/)09, the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual 
world, which the poet had in his mind when he 
wrote, — 

** Night'e candlea are burnt out^ and joonnd Day 
Stands tipto^t on the misty mountain tops." 
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§ xlvii. — X^P^y e\€09. 

Of xdpt^i we have the following definition (Aris- 
totle, Rhet ii. 7); Io-to hrj ^a/ot? Kad^ fjv 6 e)(a>v 
Xeyerac xaptv inrovpyelv r^ Seofievq)^ fir} ami rivb^y 
fjLtjS^ Xva TL airrS r^ xnrovpyovvrt^ aXK* Xva i/ceiv^ Ti.^ 
The word is often found associated with iKeo^ 
(1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3); it is 
in this association only, and as signifying the Dimne 
compassion, that I wish to speak of it here. But 
though standing in closest inner as well as outer 
connexion, there is this difference between them, 
that xapi? has reference to the si/na of men, IXeo? to 
their misery. God's ^ap*?, his free grace and gift, 
is extended to men, as they are guilty, his eKeo^ is 
extended to them as they are miserable.' The 
lower creation may be, and is, the object of God's 
eXeo^^ inasmuch as the burden of man's curse has 
redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. clxvii. 
9 ; Jonah iv. 11), but of his xapt? man alone ; he 
only needs, he only is capable of receiving it. In 

' It will be seen that the Stoio definition of Iaco;, to wit, AtSn/ 
ftfs M hfo^lus KtucairaffovpTi (Diogenes Laertins, vii 1. 68; c£ Aris- 
totle, Bhet. ii. 8), breaks down at two points when transferred tc 
the Divine compassion, which has not grief in i1^ and is very fat 
from being limited to those who suffer urworthily. 
10* 
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the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
as conceived therein, the eXeo? precedes the xapt?. 
God so loved tke world with a pitying love (herein 
was the IXeo?) that He gave his only-begotten Son 
(herein the x^pt?) that the world through Him 
might be saved : cf. Eph. ii, 4 ; Luke i. 78, 79. But 
in the order of the manifestation of God's purposes 
of salvation the grace must go before the mercy, the 
Xa/3t9 must make way for the e\609. It is true that 
the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the right- 
eousness of God, which it is just as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt 
should be done away before the misery can be as- 
suaged ; only the forgiven can, or indeed may, be 
made happy ; whom He has pardoned, He heals ; 
men are justified before they are sanctified. Thus 
in each of the apostolic salutations it is first x^/)t9, 
and then eXeo?, which the Apostle desires for the 
faithful (Eom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 2 ; Gal. i. 
3 ; Eph. i. 2 ; Phil. i. 2, &c.) ; nor could the order 
of the words be reversed. 
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§ xlviii. — deoaefiii^j evaefiri^y evXafii^, 0pfj<rtco^j 
SeuriSaifMov, 

6€0(r€/8?79, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii. 3), occurs only once in the New Testa- 
ment (John ix. 31) ; and deoaefieui no ofltener (1 Tim. 
ii. 10). Eixre^rj^^ with the words related to it, is of 
more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to con- 
sider the relation of these to the oth^r words of this 
group, a subordinate distinction between them- 
selves, may fitly be noted ; this, namely, that in 
Beoae^rj^i is necessarily implied by its very deriva- 
tion, piety toward Oody or towcurd the gods ; while 
€icre/8j79, often as it means this, yet also may mean 
piety in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward 
parents or others (Euripides, Elect. 253, 264), the 
word according to its etymology only implying 
* worship ' (in our older use of the word) and rever- 
ence well and rightly directed. It has in fact the 
same double meaning as the Latin ^ pietas,' which 
is not merely 'justitia ddversum Deoa'^ (Cicero, De 
Nat. DeoT. i. 41) ; a double meaning, which, deeply 
instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally embar- 
rassing in respect of both one word and the other : 
so that on several occasions Augustine, when he has 
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need of an accurate nomenclature, and is using 
* pietas,' pauses to observe that he means by it what 
€v<r€/3€ia indeed may mean, but deoaefieia alone must 
mean, namely, piety toward God {De Ci/v. Deiy x. 1 ; 
Enchvr, 1). At the same time eva-ifieuij which the 
Stoics defined iTrurrqfd/rj Be&v depaireia^ (Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 119), and which was not every 
reverencing of the gods, but a reverencing of them 
aright (cu), is the standing word to express this 
piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Age8. iii. 6 ; xi. 1), 
and as it is the true mean between ddeorrfi and Set- 
<riSaijiovia (Plutarch, De Sfwperst. 14). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on €i\afii]<i has been already anticipated in part in 
considering the word eiikdfieui (see p. 58); yet 
something further may be added here. It was 
there observed how the word passed over from sig- 
nifying caution and carefulness in respect of human 
things to the same in respect of divine ; the Ger- 
man ' Andacht ' had very much the same history 
(see Grimm, Wdrterbuch^ s. v.). The only three 
places in the New Testament in which evkafiijs oc- 
curs are these, Luke ii. 25 ; Acts ii. 5 ; viii. 2. We 
have uniformly translated it ' devout ; ' nor could 
any better equivalent be offered for it. It wiU be 
observed that on all these occasions it is used to ex- 
press Jewish, and, as one might say, Old Testament 
piety. On the first it is applied .to Simeon (SiWao? 
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Kol €if\aj3ij9)'9 on the second, to those Jews who 
came from distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem; and on the third there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the avBpe^ eOKafiei^ who 
carry Stephen to his burial, are not, as might at 
first sight appear, Ch/risticm brethren ; but devout 
Jews, who showed by this courageous act of theirs, 
as by their great lamentation over the slaughtered 
saint, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that 
they separated themselves in spirit from it, and 
thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which 
it would bring down on the city of those murderers. 
Whether it was also further given them to believe 
on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as Ste- 
phen, we are not told ; we may well presume thai 
it was. 

If we keep in mind that in that mingled fear 
and love which together constitute the piety of man 
toward God, the Old Testament placed its empha- 
sis on the fear, the New places it on the love, though 
there was love in the fear of Ood's saints then, and 
there must be fear in their love now, it will at once 
be evident how fitly euXa/Si}? was chosen to set forth 
their piety under the Old Covenant, who like Zach- 
arias and Elisabeth " were righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless," (Luke i* 6), and leaving 
nothing willingly undone which pertained to the 
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circle of their prescribed duties. For this sense of 
accurately and scrupulously performing that which 
is prescribed, with the consciousness of the danger 
of slipping into a careless negligent performance 
of God's service, and of the need therefore of anx- 
iously watching against the adding to or diminish- 
ing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
is commanded, lies ever in the words eiikafii]^, evXdr 
fieia^ when used in their religious significance.' 

Plutarch, in more than one very instructive 
passage, exalts the evKafieia of the old Komans in 
divine matters as contrasted with the comparative 
carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his G<ynol<mu8 
(c. 25), after other instances in proof, he goes on to 
say : " Of late times also they did renew and begin 
a sacrifice thirty times one after another ; because 
they thought still there fell out one fault or other 
in the same ; so holy and devout were they to the 
gods" {roLavrri fih evkafieia irpo^ to Oelov ^Pco- 
fiaioav)* Elsewhere, he pourtrays -^milius Paulus 
(c. 8) as eminent for his €v\dj3eui. The passage is 

' Cicero's well-known words deducing * religio ' from * r«legere ' 
maj be here fitly quoted (J)e Nat Deor, il 28) : Qui omnia qu89 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent^ diligenter retractarent^ et tanquam 
rdegererUf sunt dicti religion. 

• North's Plutarch, p. 195. Of. Aulus Gellius, ii 28 : Veteres 
Be man! .... in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immortaU- 
bus animadvertendis castissimi cautissimique. 
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long, and I will only quote a portion of it, availing 
myself again of old Sir Thomas North's translation, 
which, though somewhat loose, is in essentials cor- 
rect: "When he did anything belonging to his 
oflBce of priesthood, he did it with great experience, 
judgment and diligence; leaving all other thoughts, 
and without omitting any ancient ceremony, or 
adding to any new ; contending oftentimes with his 
companions in things which seemed light and of 
small moment ; declaring to them that though we 
do presume the gods are easy to be pacified, and 
that they readily pardon all faults and scapes com- 
mitted by negligence, yet if it were no more but 
for respect of the commonwealth's sake they should 
not slightly or carelessly dissemble or pass over 
faults committed in those matters " (p. 206). 

But if in €v\a/8i79 we have the anxious and the 
scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
changing anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to offend, we have in dprja- 
Ko^^ which still more nearly corresponds to the Latin 
' religiosus,' the zealous and diligent performer of 
the divine offices, of the outward service of God. 
Oprja/ceia (— * cultus,' or perhaps more strictly, 
'cultus exterior'), is predominantly the cer)Bmonial 
service of religion, the external forms or body, of 
which evaifieia is the informing soul. The sugges- 
tion that the word is derived from Orpheus the 
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Thracicm^ who brought in the celebration of re- 
ligious mysteries, etymologically worthless, yet 
points, and no doubt truly, to the celebration of 
divine offices as the fundamental notion of the 
word. 

How finely chosen then are these words by St. 
James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do they 
contain. " K any man," he would say, " seem to 
himself to be Opfja/co^j a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure 
and undefiled OfnfaKeia to God, let him know that 
this consists not in outward lustrations or ceremonial 
observances ; nay, that there is a better dptfo-Keia 
than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, namely to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with his God" (Mic. vi. 7, 8); or, in the Apostle's 
own language, " to visit the widows and orphans in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world " (cf. Matt, xxiii. 23). He is not herein 
affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true 
religion, but declares them to be the body, the 
Bfyqaiceia^ of which godliness, or the love of God, is 
the informing soul. His intention is somewhat ob- 
scured to the English reader from the fact that ^ re- 
ligious ' and * religion,' by which we have rendered 
0prj<r/co^ and dprjaKeia^ possessed a meaning once 
which they now possess no longer, and in that 
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meaning are here employed. St. James would, in 
fact, claim for the Christian faith a superiority over 
the old dispensation, in that its very ffprjaxela con- 
sists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, in that 
it has light ybr its fformeTit, its very robe being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than that 
old, whose dfyqcKela was merely ceremonial and 
formal, whatever inner truth it might embody. 
These observations are made by Coleridge {Aids to 
Reflection^ 1825, p. 15), who at the same time com- 
plains of our rendering of ffprjaxo^; and ffprja/cela as 
erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous as ob- 
solete ; an alternative indeed which he has himself 
suggested as its possible- justification, though he 
was not aware of any such use of ' religion ' in the 
time that our version was made as would bear out 
the translators. Milton however will at once sup- 
ply an example of a passage in which ' religion ' is 
used to express an outward ceremonial service, and 
not the inner devotedness of heart and life to God. 
Some of the heathen idolatries he characterizes as 
being 

"ftdorned 
With gay religioM faU of pomp and gold." 

FaradUe Lott, h, i 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus in 
that Agamst Peril of Idolairy : " Images used for 
no relAgion^ or superstition rather, we mean of none 
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worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of any, 
may be suffered." A very instructive passage on 
the merely external character of OfyqaKeva^ which 
also 1 am confident our translators intended to ex- 
press by their ' religion,' occurs in Philo {Qtiod Det. 
Pot. Insid. T) ; having repelled those who would 
fain be counted among the evaefiei^; on the score of 
divers washings, or costly offerings to the temple, 
he proceeds : ireifKavryrai yctp koI outo<; t^9 tt/oo? 
€v<ri^€Uiv oSov^ Oprjaxelap avrl oo-iottjto^ f^ov- 
fi€vo^. The readiness with which fffyrja/ceui declined 
into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; xi. 16 ; Col. ii. 18), itseK 
indicates that it had more to do with the form, than 
with the essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazian- 
zene {Iamb, xv.) : 

BpTiffKflav olUa Kcd rh tcufUyuy trifiaSt 
'H S* €Vir4fitta irpoffKivrjiris Tpid^s. 

To come now to the concluding word of this 
group. jdeuriSaifjLODv, and SeiatSaifiovla as well, had 
at first an honourable use ; as perhaps also ^ super- 
stitio ' and ' superstitiosus ' had ; at least there seems 
indication of such in the use of ' superstitiosus ' by 
Plautus {Cv/rml. iii. 27 ; Anvphit. i. 1. 169). The 
philosophers first gave an unfavourable significance 
to SeiaiSacfiovia. So soon as they began to account 
fear a disturbing element in piety, which was to be 
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eliminated from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, 
De Avd. Poet 12 ; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in 
Plv;t. i. 997), it was natural, indeed almost inevita 
ble, that they should lay hold of the word which 
by its very etymology implied and involved fear 
{SecaiSaifiovia^ from SetS®), and should employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the ' timor inanis Deorum ' (Cicero, De Nat. 
Deor. i. 41) ; in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on ' inanis ' but on * timor ; ' cf. Augus- 
tine, De Civ, Deij vi. 9 : Yarro religiosum a super- 
stitioso eS distinctione discernit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Deos ; a religioso autem vereri ut pa- 
rentes ; non ut hostes timeri. 

But even after they had thus turned SeunBaifjuy- 
via to ignobler uses, to the being, as Theophrastus 
defines it, SeiXia irepl to Saifioviov^ it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher significance. In- 
deed it remained to the last a fiiaov. Thus we not 
only find SeuriSaifjLmv (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8 ; Gyrop. 
iii. 3. 58), and Beia-iSacfiovla (Polybius, vi. 56. Y ; 
Josephus, AnU. x. 3. 2), in a good sense ; but I am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by St. 
Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' Hill 
at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, " I 
perceive that in all things ye are m SeuriBaifiovea' 
ripov^ " (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely, " too su- 
perstitious," as we have rendered it, or " allzu aber- 
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is always observed in the New Testament, where 
kSSjim only occurs in the allegory of the True Vine 
(John XV. 2, 4, 5, 6 ; cf. Num. xiii. 24 ; Ps. Lmx. 
12 ; Ezek. xvii. 6) ; while we have mention of the 
kKoBoi of the mustard-tree (Matt. xiii. 32), of the fig- 
tree (Matt. xxiv. 32), of the olive-tree (Rom. xi. 16), 
and generally of any trees (Matt. xxi. 8 ; cf. Ezek. 
xxxi. 7 ; Jer. xi. 16 ; Dan. iv. 9). 



§1. 



[I have put together, and in a concluding article subjoined, as 
there are readers to whom they may be welcome, a few passages 
from different authors, intended to have illustrated some other 
synonyms of the New Testament, besides those which, after all, I 
have found room to introduce into this volume.] 

a. xPVaroTfj^^ dr/admavvr). — Jerome {Comm, in 
Ep, ad GaL, v. 22) : Benigniias sive suavitas, quia 
apud GrsBCOS xPV<^oTff<: utrumque sonat, virtus est 
lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et omnium bonorum apta 
consortio ; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis al- 
loquio, moribus temperata. If on multum honitaa 
[ayaOaxrvvn] a benignitate di versa est ; quia et ipsa 
ad benefaciendum videtur exposita. Sed in eo dif- 
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fert; quia potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte seve- 
ns moribus irrugatS bene quidem facere et prsestare 
quod poscitur ; non tamen suavis esse consortio, et 
BU& cunctos invitare dulcedine. 

fi. i\irky 7rtoTA9. — Augustine {Enchvnd, 8): Est 
itaque fides et malarum rerum et bonarum : quia 
et bona creduntur et mala ; et hoc fide bona;, non 
malS. Est etiam fides est prseteritarum rerum, et 
prsBsentium, et fdturarum. Credimus enim Chris- 
tum mortuum ; quod jam prseteriit ; credimus sedere 
ad dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est : credimus ven- 
turum ad judicandum; quod ftiturum est. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se 
quisque credit aliquando esse coepisse, nee fuisse 
utique sempitemum ; et alios, atque alia ; nee so- 
lum de aliis hominibus multa, quae ad religionem 
pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. Spes 
autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nee nisi futura- 
rum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem ge- 
rere perhibetur. Quae cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut yocabu- 
lo, ita et rationabili differentia. Nam quod adtinet 
ad non videre sive quae creduntur, sive quae spe- 
rantur, fidei speique commune est. 

7- ^l^tJM^ atpeai^. — Augustine {Oon. Oresoon, 
Don, ii. 7) : Schisma est recens congregationis ex 
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aliqoS sententiaram diyersitate diBBensio; hofrma 
autem schisma inyeteratam. 

5. fjuuepodvfila^ wpaomfi. — Theophylact {In QoH. 
V. 22) : fJMKpoOvfila irpaortiro^ iv rovrip Bok€i iraph 
T^ ypo^ huM^pew^ r^ rov fihf fjLaKp60vfiop iroKuv 
6vra iv (^poinitre^ fiif o^im^ aXSA o^oX^ hnriShfai 
r^v irpocnJKOvaav hU^iv ry wradovri* top Sk irpouov 
Q^^>UiHU iraprdiraaiP. 

6. XoiSopifUj pkaur^pito. — Calvin {Conrni. m IT. 
T. ; 1 Cdh. iv. 12) : Notandum est discrimen inter 
hsBC duo participia, XoiSopovficpoi seal pKaa^fjbovfjLe- 
VOL. Quoniam XoiSopia est asperior dicacitas, qnsB 
non tantum perstringit hominem, sed acriter etiam 
mordet, famamque apertfi contnmelifi sngillat, non 
dubium est qnin TioiSopeip sit maledicto tanquam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem ; proinde reddidi male- 
dietis lacessUL BXcur^fiva est apertins probmm, 
qtiiim quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur. 

?• "^vx*^^? aapKixS^- — Grotins {AmioU. in N. 
T. ; 1 Cot. ii. 14) : Non idem est '^^vxt^tch^ &v0pa>^ 
7ro9 et trapKuco^. Vxrxf^Ko^ est qui hnmanse tantam 
rationis luce ducitur, aapKuco^ qui corporis affecti- 
bus gubematur ; sed plerunque ^^rv^oco/ aliqu£ in 
parte sunt aapKucolj ut Grsecorum philosophi scorta- 
tores, puerorum corruptores, gloricB aucupes, male- 
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did, invidL Yenim hie (1 Oor. ii. 14) nihil alind 
dedgnatnr quam homo humane tantnm ratioiiia ni* 
tens^ qoalei erant JudsBoram {darique ek phikiophi 
GrfiBComm. 

T. ; 2 Car. vii. 10) : Vi etymi /actoi^ouk propria eet 
mentis, fMerafiiXeuu voluntatis; quod ilia sententiam, 
hsec solicitudinem vel potius studium mutatum di^ 
cat. . . . Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti 
consiliiye pcenitet, sive pcenitentia bona sit sive 
mala, sive malss rei sive bonee, sire cum mutatione 
aetionum in posterum, sive dtra earn. Yenurta^' 
men si usum spectes, fierafjJkeui plerunque e&tfjbiirou 
vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
gulares : ^i^eravoui vero, in N. T. pnesertim, in bo- 
nam partem sumitur, quo notatur podnitentia totius 
vitsB ipsorumque nostri quodammodo : sive tota ilia 
beata mentis post errorem et peccata reminiscentia, 
eum omnibus affectibus earn ingredientibus, qnam 
fructus digni sequuntur. Hinc fit ut iieravotlv saepe 
in imperativo ponatur, fierafj^eXetaOai nunquam : 
ceteris autem locis, ubicunque fierdvoia legitur, 
fierafUkeiav possis substituere : sed non contra. 

0. amv^ fcofffio^. — Bengel {Ih. Eph. ii. 2): aioMf 
et KOiTfji^ differunt, 1 Oor. ii. 6, 12 ; iii. 18. Ble 
hunc regit, et quasi informat : tcoafio^ est quiddam 
11 
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exterioB ; imw sabtiliiiB. And again (Eph. vi. 12) : 
wkaiMi mnndus, in snfi extensione : aH&v seculom 
pnasens mnndns in snfi indole, cursu et cenen. 

i. irptdi^t ftfrayy^- — Bengel (71. 1 Pet. iii. 4): 
MiJ/MuebuB [^pofc]) qui non tnrbat: trcmquUlus 
[i)0-i^«o9], qui tnrbas aliomm, snperiorom, inferi- 
Oram, ffiqaalinm, fert pladde . . . Adde, mansuetus 
in affectibuB : tranqnilloB in yerbis, vnltn, actn. 

K. 0pf/To^j v€Kpo^. — Olshansen {Optiso. TheoU, p. 
195) : N&epo^ yocatnr snbjectnm, in quo sejnnctio 
corporis et animsB fact^ est : OvijTo^y in quo fieri 
potest. 

X. 2Xco9, oherip/ios. — ^Frituche (Ad Bom. vol ii. p. 315) : 
Plus significari Tocabulis 6 ohcnpfiog et oucrcijpciv qnam yer- 
bis 6 l\co$ et ^cif recte yeteres doctores vulgo statuimt. 
niis enim cum iXaos, iXaofuu et ikdjcrKOfjuiL, his cnm ot et 
oLcros oognatio est. 'O 2\€os SBgritudinem beneyole ex 
miseri& alterins hanstam denotat, et commune Tocabnlom 
est ibi collocandnm, nbi misericordisB notio in genere enun* 
tianda est^ 6 oucrcpfios segritudinem ex alterius miseridl 
sasoeptam, qusd fletnm tibi et ejulatiim excitat, h. e. mag- 
nam ex alterius miserid SBgritudinem, miserationem decla* 
rat 
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ADDENDA ET COBBIGENDA. 

Since the publication of the first edition of liis admira- 
ble work on the " Synonyms of the New Testament," Mr. 
Trench has issued a second and a third edition. Several 
additions and corrections are made by the author in these 
last issues, partly based upon the criticisms of reviewers 
and others, but mainly the result of frequent and careful 
revisions of the volume. As these additions and correct 
tions are of some importance, though not affecting the sub- 
stance of the work, it has been thought best to make a 
careful collation of the third with the first edition, and to 
incorporate, in the form of an Appendix, such changes and 
improvements as the author may have adopted. It is be- 
lieved that nothing of moment has escaped attention in 
this collation, and that the work is now as complete and 
thorough as the accomplished author could make it within 
the limits which he had prescribed to himseli 

J* A. & 
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Page 18, line 2 : after the words ^' Qntoaehed by me/' 
add the following note : 

It is poMtble that some reader of thia book might like to have 
•oggested to him a few of these, on which to exerdK his own skill in 
gjnonymoos distinction. The feOowing^ iSbmi, were some which I bad 
once proposed to myself to consider, bnt which I haye now reserved for 
a second part, which I hope, bat scarcely e^ect, hereafter to publish : 
-^-iaroXiiTpminSf KoraWaYtif tXaa/Us — iirtarost iiwtiB^s — iurMerost 
Kovor^M — irypifL/iaroSf iSuinis — XoA.^, K4ytt w o potfjila^ yapo/kA;^— 

^opd — r^pof , 96tf«i/us, #f|fM«»y— tfX^if , trrwoxftpia — ir6^Sf ^p6ytiAOs% 
ffvreris w p mriroKos^ fioyoytrfis—^dBoSf iwtBvfda — vths 6cov, ircus 
Ocov-^jcair^, Wm — 40cor, Mtftof-'fi^^t BifpUi^'—iucaloffULf himUietSy 
9ucmo<r&ir/i — ftXAof, h-tpos — oyi^C*, KaBapl(o9y kyvlC»—cvfiTaB4»f fie* 
rpwwa04w—ii^9afiroSi V'arrof, hiiapJanos — ^koX/w, Imyuiitt—xapi^ 
kyaiKKitiais^ c^pM'^ani— yM|P^> ^X^A^ cUsj^— fotof, t^icMief, hrjpris^ 
tytoSf KttBap6s — 8^|a, ri/i'^—llpiSf ipiB^ia — ^oycp^, &vofcaA^irro9— 
iaroitdXw^iSt dintw^a, irpo^jrnta^^xSyoSf fij/m — fidterurfut, fiamrurfiSs 
— kfutffrtoj itfidpTtifuif iraptuco^^ wapdanrnfut — iwlrp^wes^ •licof^/uAt— 
uoKpoBufiiOf twofiortif iwoxff-ic^oSf nSxBos-r^rrStia'u, 9d/tfios, iKmti^ 
0ts, iimr4anify$ — ^p^, *n y h y i i f^ ^ifotcvp^f — ^o^a^ ywwra^ iwiypw 
Cis-^vyimt tnmwiM — ^|ouoia, fidnifus, Kpdr^Sy iax^a — lExpi|0T09» 4- 
Xpctos — irrpfH¥ni»i OfrvrafJm, rpv^dm ^ O Aoy, Kax6s — <r^f<ru, 9idr 
, ^6pos, 



Page29,line4: after the wordb <' of Gtod,** add : (Aots 
TiL48; xm24; lGor.Yi.19); the oLm tov ^an) (Matt 
ziL 4; o£ Exod. zziiL 19). 

Page29,line7: after the word "< HoUea," add : oalled 
often ayuwfia (1 Macc L 37 ; iii 45). 

Page 47, line 6 : after ifMrouwa-a, add : It is to these 
and similar definitions that Aulus Gellios refers when he 
says {Noet. Aft. vi. 14) : < Puniendis peceatis tres esse de- 



ben omuaB cdstiBMAim est. Una est qm vavOwia^ vel 
fcoAao-19, Tel 7rapaaco-i$ dicitur ; ouin poena adliibetur oasti- 
gandi atque emendandi gratis ; nt is qni fortuito deliqoit, 
attentior fiat, eorreotiOTqne. Altera est qnam ii, qni yocar 
bnla ista cnriosins diviseraiTt, rtfUDpiav appellant. £a 
cansa animadyertendi est, onm dignitas auctoritasqne ejns, 
in qnem est peocatnm, tnenda est, ne prsdtennissa animad- 
versio contemtnm ejus pariat, et honorem levet : idcircoque 
id ei vocabnlnm a oonservatione honoris factum putant.' 

Page 60, line 17 : after " 8c," add : Yet after all, in 
these distinctions whereby they sought to escape the embar- 
rassments of their ethical position, they did indeed effect 
nothing ; being only ovo/iarojuaxoi, as a Peripatetic adver- 
sary lays to their charge. See on this matter the full dis- 
cussion in Clement of Alexandria, Strom, ii. 7 — 9. 

Page 63, line 14 : after '^ worst sense," add note from 
Grotius • 

Grotius : ' Gum qtus poBsmniis in 'bonam partem inierpretaii, in 
pctjorem rapimiu^ contra quam engit ofiSdimi dOectloniB.' 

Page 64, line 16 : after " in them," add : for, according 
to our profound English proverb, ^* Dl doers are ill deem- 
ers." 

Page 67, line 6 : the passage from the words '< from 
tins last frMst, etc to a caster" (p. 68, line 2), is omit- 
ted in the third edition. 

Page 71, line 14 : after '' lore," add note from Gregory 
Nazianzene : 

^ims 8i (hpfihs ivetedB^Kris re ir60of, 

^Oarm. ii. 84. 160, 161.) 
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Page 72, line 16: after "headlands/' put reference 
{Plutarch, TimoL 8), and add : 

Hippias, in Plato's Cforyieu (888a), charges the eloqaent sophis^ 
Prodicos, with a ^c^cv dt rh ir4ya\»s t&f X^ywr, iiMOKp^n^etrra yi/r^ 
which last idiom reappears in th^ French ' noyer la terre,' applied to 
a i^p sailing out of sight of land ; as indeed in yirgiTs 'Phsoacnm 
ahsoondimns nrhem.' 

Page 77, end of ( zir. : add : rather the degeneracy of 
a virtue than an absolute rioe. 

Page 90, line 19 : after " heavenly Jerusalem," add : 
It was, he would teach them, a vovjtov clpo^ and not an a«- 
aOip-6v, to which they were brought near. Thus Knapp 
(Script var. Argum, p. 264) : * Videlicet to ^Xa^/xi/AcvoF 
idem est, quod aJUrOrfrovy vel quidquid sensu percipitur aut 
investigatur quovis modo ; plane ut Tacitus (Ann, iii. 12) 
oculis contrectare dixit, nee dissimili ratione Cicero (Tusa. 
iiL 15) menU contrectare, Et Sina quidem nfons ideo a*- 
(r^o9 appellatur, quia Sioni opponitur, quo in monte, quas 
sub sensus cadunt, non spectantur; sed ea tantum, quas 
mente atque animo percipi possunt, vcrqrd, irvevfutrucdy rfiucd. 
Apposite ad h. L Ohrysostomus (Ham. 32 in Ep, ad Hebr.) : 
IlaKra roivw rorc aur^ipa, icat 5i/r€i9> ical (fxavaC* irdvra 
vwjfra Kox Aopara vvv,^ 

Page 93, line 25 : for ^' memory," read " recollection 
or reminiscence," and add the following note : 

Not ' mexnoiy/ as I very erroneously had it in the first edition 
of this book. The veiy point of the passage in Olympiodoros is to 
bring out the old Aristotelian and Platonic distinction between * me- 
mory' (jur^fifi) and 'recollection' or 'reminiscence' (iufd/t^fiira), the 
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fint being inatinctive and common to beasts irith men, the second 
being the reyiving of faded impressions by a distinct act of the wiU, 
the refloz, at the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once 
ebbed (Plato, Ligg, t. 7826 : iu^dfurfiiris 8* iarlr iwi^foii ^po^irtw 
i.iro\iTo^<nis), and as such proper only to man. It will at once be 
seen that of this only it can be said, as of this only Olympiodoros does 
say, that it is waMyy^y^aia r^s 7M^«f . 

Page 101, line 7 : after '< ^aKrao-tia," add : or as South ; 
^^The grief a man conceives from his own imperfections 
considered with relation to the world taking notice of them ; 
and in one word may be defined, ffrief upon the sense of 
disesteem,^^ 

Page 102, line 19 : after " mere accident of it," add : 
The old etymologies of a-anfipoavyrf, that it is so called as 
a-d^ova-a t^v <l>p6vrf(nv (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic, vi. 5), or o-o)- 
rrjpia t^s ^poKTo-ctos (Plato, Orat, 411 e; cf. Philo, De 
Fart. 3), have abont the same value which the greater 
number of the ancient etymologies possess. But Ohiysos- 
tom rightly: a-nif^poavvq keyerai diro tov o-cuas ras ^pc- 
vaq Ix^tv. Set over against oKokauria (Thucydides, iii. 37), 
and oKpaa-ioL (Xenophon, Mem, ir. 5), it is properly, etc. 

Page 103, line 9 : after '< Diogenes La^rtius, iii. 57. 91," 
add : In Jeremy Taylor^s words (TJie House of Feasting) : 
<< It is reason's girdle, and passion's bridle ... it is ptofMf 
^rvx^, as Pythagoras calls it ; fcpi/rrW dpcr$$, so Socrates ; 
Koa-fios ' ayaJdwv vavraxVy SO Plato ; do'^aXeia rCiV koXA/otcov 
^€(tfF, so lamblichus." We find it often joined to Ko<rfu6' 
rri^ (Aristophanes, Plut 563, 564) ; to cvrofui (2 Maco. It* 
87) ; to Koprcpwi (Philo, De Agric. 22). 
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Page 72, line 16 : after << headlands," put referenoe 
(Plutarch, TimoL S), and add : 

Hippias, in Plato's Gorgiat (888a), charges the eloqaent sophis^ 
Frodicos, with a ^c^cv els rh ir4ya\»s rAv xAywf^ Anicp^^wrra 79^, 
which hut idiom reappears in th^ French ' nojer la terre,' applied to 
a ship sailing out of sight of land ; as indeed in Yixgil's 'PhsBacum 
ahscondimni nrhem.' 

Page 77, end of ( ziv. : add : rather the degeneracy of 
a virtue than an absolute rice. 

Page 90, line 19: after << heavenly Jerusalem," add: 
It was, he would teach them, a vovfrov opoi, and not an aJr 
a&tjTovy to which they were brought near. Thus Knapp 
(Script var, Argum. p. 264) : * Videlicet to ijrrjXaKfxafjLevov 
idem est, quod aicr&qrov, vel quidquid sensu percipitur aut 
investigatur quovis modo ; plane ut Tacitus (Ann, iii. 12) 
octdis eontrectare dixit, nee dissimili ratione Cicero (Tusc. 
iiL 15) mente eontrectare, Et Sina quidem nfons ideo a*- 
irOrfTo^ appellatur, quia SUrni opponitur, quo in monte, quas 
sub sensus cadunt, non spectantur; sed ea tantum, quad 
mente atque animo percipi possunt, voip-o, irvevfuiTucai, ^ucd. 
Apposite ad h. 1. Ohrysostomus (Ham, 32 m Ep, ad Hebr,) : 
TLojrra roivw rort aXcrOrfrdf koL oi/^€i9> icot tftvivai' travra 
vwfra. icot dopara fvv.' 

Page 93, line 25 : for " memory," read " recollection 
or reminiscence," and add the following note : 

Not < memoiy/ as I yeiy erroneously had it in the first edition 
of this book. The veiy point of the passage in Olympiodoros is to 
bring out the old Aristotelian and Platonic distanction between < me- 
maej* (jjur^fui) and 'recollection' or 'reminiscence' (ia^d/uniinsy, the 
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fint being inslaiiotiye and common to beuts inth men, the lecond 
being the revlTing of faded impressions by a distinct act of the wiU, 
the refloz, at the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once 
ebbed (Plato, Legg, t. 7826 : iyi/imo'is 8* iariv hri^poii ^t^ettts 
iuroJuTo^irns), and as such proper only to man. It will at once be 
seen that of this only it can be said, as of this only Olympiodoms does 
say, that it is ira^iyytywia r^f yw^mtts. 

Page 101, line 7 : after ^' ^ktoo-ui," add : or as South ; 
'' The grief a man conceives from his own imperfections 
considered with relation to the world taking notice of them ; 
and in one word may be defined, grisf upon the sense of 
disesteem,^^ 

Page 102, line 19 : after " mere accident of it," add : 
The old etymologies of o-ox^poowi/, that it is so called as 
au)iiov<ra ttjv <f>p6vrf<riv (Aristotle, JEihie. Nic. yi. 5), or o-o>- 
rrjpia t^s ^ponyo-ctos (Plato, Crai. 411 e; cf. Philo, De 
Fort, 3), have about the same value which the greater 
number of the ancient etymologies possess. But Ohrysos- 
tom rightly: o-oN^pooT^ Xeyerai &jr6 rov o-cuas ras ^pc- 
vas Ix^tv. Set over against oKoXaa'Ca (Thucydides, iiL 37), 
and iLKpouria (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 5), it is properly, etc. 

Page 103, line 9 : after ^' Diogenes Laertius, iii. 57. 91," 
add : In Jeremy Taylor's words {Tlie House of FeasHng) : 
<< It is reason's girdle, and passion's bridle ... it is p<afirf 
ilnjxQ^i as Pythagoras calls it ; KfnfTrU Apenj^, so Socrates ; 
Koa-fio^ • ayajBCjy iravrwv, SO Plato ; do'^oXcia t(ov KaXXiGnay 
l^coiv, SO lamblichus." We find it often joined to Koa/uo' 
n/i^ (Aristophanes, Plut 563, 564) ; to cvrofui (2 Maoa It. 
87) ; to Kafyr€pia (Philo, De Agric. 22). 
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Mid it, to be nntniB. ffif words are : '* It ia not Van sttempt fome- 
iimm* to limit the Xcrrovpyfa to the Enohazistic celebration tbat baa 
been made. It is the nniversal language, a$ Mr. Trenek must know weBf 
of all Catholic Ecdesiastioal writers," p. 297. It might haye sufficed 
to charge me with ignorance, and not with wiUnl falsehood in mj 
statement ; and for repeDing this charge of ignorance, I will content 
myself with quoting a single passage from Bingham's Antiquitiea (ziiL 
1. 8) : *' [The Greek writers] usually style oB hofy offices, and aU parts 
of Divine Sermoe, by the general name of X^trovpyia. But it is neyer 
used, as the Romanists would appropriate it, for the business of sacri- 
ficing only ;" and of this he gives ample proof in his notes. Gf. Sui- 
cer, Thes. s. y. ; Deyling, Obss, Sac. yoL L p. 286 ; and Augnsti, Chrisll. 
Arekaxd. voL iL pp. 537, 538. 

Page 180, line 10 : after « nfjuapias," add : So Gregory 
Naiianzene {CatTn. u. 34. 43, 44) — 

Bvfihs fUy iarty hBpiot (itns ^4yos^ 
ipyh ^ OvfjAs i/Aft4po9y, 

Page 181, line 7 : after " wrath of God," add : who 

would not love good, unless He hated evil, the two being 

inseparable, so that either He must do both or neither ; 

— and also the following note : 

See on this anger ci Gk)d, as the necessary complement of his loye, 
the excellent observations of Lactantins (De Ira Dei, c 4] : * Nam d 
Dens non irascitnr impiis et injustis, nee pios utique justosque diligit. 
In rebus enim diversis aut in ntramqud partem moveri necesse est, aut 
InnullanL* 

Page 199, line 25 : after « straight room," add : It is 
sometimes used in a figurative sense, and then expresses 
what we, employing exactly the same image, are accus* 
tomed to call the reiaxaUon of morals (Philo, De Chemb 
27). 

Page 205, last line : to <'in Scripture," add as note: 
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They will do this, even thongli they stop short of lengths to which 
Fritzsche, a very learned but nnconsecrated modem expositor of the 
Romans, has reached ; who on Rom. L 7, writes : * Deinde consideran- 
dum est fonnnl4 x^^ ^f^ '^^ cif>^Ki} in N. T. nihil alind did nisi 
qnod Grseci illo sao x"^?^^ ^ '^ irpdrreiy ennntiare consneyerint, h. e. 
nt aliqnis fortnnatas sit, siye, nt cnm Horatio loqnar, Ep, i. 8. 1, nt 
gandeat et bene rem gerat I ' 

Page 209, line 5 : for the sentence beginning " Plato," 
etc. read : In the Definitions which go under Plato's name 
(4125) it is defined BiKattav, etc. ' 

Page 218, line 22 : after " sinful world," add : One 
might almost suppose, as it has been suggested, that there 
was allusion here to the Levitical ordinance, according to 
which Aaron and his sons in the priesthood were to be 
washed once for aU from head to foot at their consecration 
to their office (Exod. xxvii. 4 ; xl. 12) ; but were to wash 
their hands and their feet in the brasen laver as often as 
they afterwards ministered before the Lord (Exod. xxx. 
19, 21 ; xl. 31). Tet this would commend itself more, if 
we did not find hands and feet in the same category there, 
while here they are not merely disjoined, but set over 
against one another (John xiii. 9, 10). Of this however I 
cannot doubt, that the whole mystery, etc. 

Page 225, ^ xlvii : this section has been enlarged and 
rewritten, as follows : 

^xlvlL — ^x*V*5* 2\€0S. 
Xdpvs is a word in manifold aspects full of interest ; it 
would be difficult to find another in the uses of which the 
Greek mind utters itself more clearly. I do not propose 
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howerer now to consider it in more aspects than one, that 
is, b its relations to Vuos, and as signifying the divine &- 
▼oar and grace. I shall only consider how &r, and in what 
respects the x^p^s ®<ov (Rom. vi. 14, 15 ; .xi. 6 ; Oal. iL 
21 ; Heh. xiiL 9) differs from the IXcos (Luke L 50 ; Eph. 
iL 4 ; 1 Pet. L 8), his grace from his mereif. 

The freeness of the outcomings of God's love is the 
central point of the x^^' ^hns take the remarkable defi- 
nition of the word which Aristotle supplies, and in which, 
thoogh he is but speaking of the x^pts of men, he lays the 
whole weight on the fact that it b a benefit conferred with- 
out hope or expectation of return, finding its only motive 
in the liberality and firee-heartedness of the giver {SheL 
iL 7) : coTO) 8^ X^*^' '^^ V ^ 'hc^^ Xcycnu x^^^^'*^ virovpycu' 
T^ Sco/uiei^, /m^ dm riyos« firj^ tva rt ovr^ rf virovpycwri^ 
dAA* iva cicciv(|) ri. Agreeing with this we have x"P^^ '^ 
&ijp€a, Polybius, L 31. 6 ; cf. Rom. iiL 24 (Swpcav rj avroG 
Xop&ri) ; V. 15, 17 ; xiL 3, 6 ; xv. 15 ; so xPf*^ '^^ cvkoco, 
Plato, Legg. xL 931 a ; x^^ opposed to fiurOo^, Plutarch, 
Lye, 15 ; cf. Rom. xL 6, where St. Paul sets x^p^^ ^^^ '^ 
ya over against one another in sharpest antithesis, showing 
that they mutually exclude one another, it being of the 
essence of that which is owed to x^p^^ that it is unearned 
and unmerited, — as Augustine urges so often, *• Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gratia;*—- or indeed demerited^ as the 
feuythfol man would most freely acknowledge. 

But while x^^is has tiius reference to the smt of men, 
ttnd is that blessed attribute of Gh>d which iheee sins call 



onl sad fisj^y, UsyVw ^ft in tbeir forgivttMBSy 2^os kM 
apeciai «nd Imttediaie regard to the misery which is the 
oonseqnenoe of these sms, being the tender sense of this 
misery dispkying itself in the effort, which only the con- 
tinned perverseaiess of man can hinder or defeat, to assuage 
and entirely remove it. But here as in other cases it may 
be worth our while to consider the anterior uses of this 
word, before it was assomed into this its highest use as the 
mercy of Him, whose mercy is over all his works. Of 
IK«09 we have this definition in Aristotle {JShM. iL 8) : 
Icrro) 8^ 2X)C0$, Xviny rtc hci <^vofjt,h»f KaKt^ ^tBaprruei^ koI Av- 
m^p^ rov avaiLofu Tvyxj^^f^y o K&y avros irpocrSofc^freicv &y 
7ra6€w, ij T&y avrw rim. It will be at once perceiyed that 
much will have here to be modified, and something remo- 
ved, when we come to speak of the divine ^cos. G-rief 
does not and cannot touch Him, in whose presence is ful- 
ness of joy^ He does not demand unworthy suffering 
{kumj «b$ €irt dyaiim tcoKtnnOowri, which is the Stoic defini- 
nition of cXco?, Diogenes Laertius, viL 1. 63)^ to move 
Him, seeing that absolutely unwcrihy suffering there is 
none in a world of sinners; neither can He wiio is lifted 
up above all chance and ^ange, contemplate, in beholding 
misery, the possibility of beu^ Himself entangled in the 
same. It is not to be wondered at, that the Mamchsdans 
and others who widied for a Gh>d as unlike man as possible, 

^ So Cicero {Tute. vr, 8. 18) : ' Misericordia est sgritado ex mise- 
ri& alterinB n^urid letbcraatia. Nemo enim parriddsB ant pzuifitozli 

i 

{ 
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cried out agauui ihe ftttribatioii of IXcos to Him; and 
found here a weapon of their war&re against that Old 
Testament, whose God was not ashamed to prochum Him* 
self a Ood of pity and compassion (Ps. IxxviiL 38 ; Ixxxvi 
15 ; and often). They were fayoored here in the Latin 
by the word ^ miserioordia/ and did not fiul to appeal to 
its etymology, and to demand whether the 'miserum cor' 
could find place in Him. Augustine is engaged in contin- 
ual controyersy with them. To their objection he answered 
truly that this and all other words used to express human 
affections did require certain modifications, a clearing away 
from them of the infirmities of human passions, before they 
could be ascribed to the Most High ; but that these for all 
this were but the accidents of them, the essentials remain- 
ing unchanged. Thus Db Div. Qumst. ii. 2 : ' Item de 
misericordi^, si auferas compassionem cum eo, quem mise- 
raris, participated miserise, ut remaneat iranquiUa honitcu 
svbveniendi et a miserid Ubmundi^ insinuatur divinsd mise- 
ricordisB qualiscunque cognitio:' cf De Civ, Dei, iz. 5. 
We may say then that the x^^ ^^ ^^y ^ ^^^ grace and 
gift, is extended to men, as they are guUtyy his e\co9, as 
they are miseraUe, The lower creation may be, and is, 
the object of God's IXcos, inasmuch as the burden of man's 
curse has redounded also upon it (Job zzxviii. 41 ; Ps. 
cxlyii. 9 ; Jon. iy. 11; Rom. yiii. 20-23), but of his x<>f>^ 
man alone ; he only needs it, he only is capable of receiy- 
ing it. 

In the Diyine mind, and in the order of our salyation 
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as conceived tibierem, the HXio^ precedes the x^^' ^^ ^ 
laved the world with a pitying love (herein was the 2Xco9) 
that he gave his only-begotten Son (herein the x^^^^^)) ^^ 
the world through Him might be saved (cf. Eph. ii. 4 ; 
Luke i. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation of 
* Gk>d's purposes of salvation the grace must go before the 
mercy, the x'^'^^ must make way for the 2\eo9. It is true 
that the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the righteousness 
of Gh)d, which it is quite as necessary should be maintamed 
as his love, demands that the guilt should be done away, 
before the misery can be assuaged ; only the forgiven may 
be blessed. He must pardon, before He can heal ; men 
must be justified before they can be sanctified. And as 
the righteousness of God absolutely and in itself requires 
this, so not less does the same, as it has expressed itself in 
the moral constitution of num, having there linked misery 
with guilt, and made the first the inseparable companion 
of the second. From this it follows that in each of the 
apostolic salutations where these words occur, x^ V"^ 
cedes ^Xcos (1 Tim. L 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 2 ; Tit. i. 4 ; 2 John 
8) * nor could the order of the words have been reversed. 
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